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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


January 1 to 7 
Mon.—( New Year's Day.) My Father, may I experience 
the great renewal to-day! May old duties be new! May my 
sympathies be new! May my aspirations be new! May [ 
have a new heaven and a new earth ! 


TUES.—My Father, be with me at every turning of the road. 
When the ways are many, reveal to me the way of life, and 
help me to choose it. 


WED.—My Father, may the world not mold me to-day, but 
may I be so strong as to help to mold the world. 


THURS.—Almighty God, wilt thou give me the entrance 
into the heavenly places? May I walk in the light of heaven ! 
May [ breathe its atmosphere and engage in its services! May 
I taste of its joys and be a sharer in its peace! May my citi- 
zenship be in heaven ! 


FRI.—My Father in heaven, I would remember those whom 
in prayer I am inclined to forget. I pray for those whom I 
dislike. Defend me against my own feelings ! Change my in- 
clinations! Give me a heart of pity! Give me the purity of 
heart which finds thine image everywhere ! 

Sat.—My Father, I would yield everything to thee,—my 
thoughts, that they may be purified; my feelings, that they 
may be sweetened ; my will, that it may be sanctified. 


SuN.—Holy Spirit, wilt thou be my Redeemer to-day? 
Show me things that are now concealed! Give me glimpses 
of unexpected glory! Lead me into the truth! May I find 
delight in my Lord's commandments! May I be an eager 
disciple in the school of Christ ! 


‘xi 


New Year Meditation 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


‘THE Year is mine, yet not mine own; 
Its days are calling me afar, 
And they my charge and masters are, 
Too little prized and known. 


The Year is mine. Therefore must I 
Account with honor all its worth, 
And, unrecorded from its birth, 

Let not a day go by. 


The Year is not mine own. I share 
The bounty of its Over-Lord. 
Oh, let this life of mine afford 
Fulness of praise and prayer ! 
Assury Grove, Mass. 








Four new forms of lesson help are begun in this 
issue of the Times, which offers a wealth of sugges- 
tion on how to study the Life of Christ. 


2 
What Generosity Refuses to Consider 


Real generosity is not critical of its opportunities. 
Should our unselfishness relieve another of the conse- 
quences of that other person's lack of forethought? 
‘That is a question which the selfishness in us raises as 
against the impulse of unselfishness, ‘‘ What ought! 
to do,’’ reasoned a traveler in a sleeping car. ‘‘I 
exercised a little forethought and secured a lower 
berth. Here opposite me is an old lady who put off 
getting her ticket to the last, and could get only an 
upper berth. Am I to give up my lower to her? It 
is her own fault that she does not have it. What is 
the use of exercising forethought at all if one must 
give up the fruits of it to those who have been simply 
negligent? If I am to give up in this case, suppose 
the old lady had failed to get any berth at all, would I 
have to give her my berth and go into a coach or stay 


behind? If she has to have a lower berth, why 
doesn't she wait until the next train, on which she 
might be able to get one?'’ These are not easy 
questions. It would be a good thing if the careless 
people who never think ahead would consider them. 
But they are of no consequence to the generous 
heart. It does not stop even to consider that per- 
haps the old lady got the telegram calling her to 
a death-bed a few minutes before train-time. It is 
not looking for pretexts for selfishness ; it is looking 
for opportunities for service. It finds many of them 
in the lack of forethought on the part-of others, but 
it will be less eager to punish than to relieve. 


KK 
The Unimportance of What We Get 


What a man has, never determines his happiness 
or enjoyment in life. Nor does it make him of any 
special value to any one else. It is hard to believe 
this when we are particularly longing for some pos- 
session that we lack,—but that is the time when we 
need to remember it. What we do, not what we get, 
is the test; and only our doing makes life worth 
while to ourselves or to others. ‘‘So few things 
worth getting, such a host of things worth doing,’’ 
said a preacher recently; and the host of things 
worth doing are always at hand. Why should any 


of us be poor? 
a 


Soul-Winning Not by Argument 

When skeptics are converted, it is not because 
others have answered their skeptical arguments. As 
a rule, those arguments are not answered until the 
converted skeptic answers them himself, or discovers 
that they have lost all interest for him. What brings 
men to Christ is not argument and the proof or dis- 
proof of propositions, but men’s discovery of the 
answer of Christ to the problem of life and the cry of 
the soul. ‘It is very remarkable,’’ says Dr. Marcus 


Dods, ‘‘ how insufficient an account of their own con- 
version highly educated persons can give. Professor 
Clifford's favorite pupil was, like himself, an atheist, 
but, racked by distress on account of Clifford's death, 
and being obliged to pass through other circumstances 
fitted to disclose the weakness of human nature, this 
pupil became an ardent Christian. One reads the 
record of this conversion expecting to find the reason- 
ing power of the mathematician adding something to 
the demonstration of God's personality, or building a 
sure foundation for Christian faith. There is nothing 
of the kind. The experience of life gave new mean- 
ing to Christ's offer and to his revelation, that was all. 
. . . All this just means that if men have no sense of 
need they will not own Christ, and that if Christ's 
own presence and words do not draw them, they are 
not to be drawn.'' Oftentimes, of course, there are 
intellectual difficulties in the way of man's perception 
of his need. The terms in which the message has 
been put have not touched him. The appeal will 
reach him at last in and through his intelligence, but 
until he hungers truly after God he will not come, and 
when he does truly hunger, nothing will prevent his 


coming. 
a 


Is It a Habit ? 


One good deed does not make a good habit. 
Many of us are self-deceived just here. When a man 
has resolved to get up at six every morning, and 
has actually done so one morning, he is liable on 
that day to think complacently that he is in the habit 
of rising at six. Let us be frank with ourselves. 
That which we contentedly imagine to be our prac- 
tise may be what we have done only once or twice. 
And one of the surest ways of preventing a good habit 
is to go cheerfully about our business imagining that 
we have that habit, when we have nothing of the sort, 
but only a spasmodic yearning for it and an empty 
dream about it. The way to get the habit of rising at 
six is to rise at six. 


How Shall We Study the Life of Christ ? 


UR study of the life of Christ cannot be calm 
and dispassionate. It will be a reverent and 
exalted worship of our Lord. We cannot study 

him satisfactorily without sympathy, and because we 
know him to be our Saviour our sympathy will be 
eager and adoring love. And our study must be not 
only loving, but also imaginative. Our imaginations 
are given to us for this very purpose. ‘The imagina- 
tion is not the fancy or the decorative faculty. It is 
the great spiritual perceptive power. To it, as Bush- 
nell says, God gives the gospel. By it we apprehend 
what we cannot see. For, as Ruskin says, ‘‘ What are 
the legitimate uses of the imagination? . . . It is given 
us, ... above all, to call up the scenes and facts in 
which we are commanded to believe, and be present, 
as if in the body, at every recorded event of the his- 
tory of the Redeemer.’ This is the first thing in the 
study of the life of Christ. We must make it a real 
study and throw our lives out with love upon it. In 
this spirit we can use any method of study with profit. 

The simplest method is to study Christ's life chron- 
olegically, arranging the events and incidents in 
their order, and studying their connection and se- 
quence. Every life of Christ endeavors to do this, 
and the ‘‘ harmonies,’’ of course, embody the results. 
The Gospel of Mark is the basis of such arrangements, 
and we can take that Gospel for ourselves, and using 
it as a foundation, build in the material of all the 
Gospels. A simple way to begin is to make a list of 
all the days of which any event is preserved. If we 
do this, we shall be surprised to see how few days 


are included. But the study of those few days of 
our Lord's life, and the full and worthy use of the 
imagination upon them, will make a deep impression 
upon us of the power and richness and interest of his 
life. (Books : Robinson's, or Stevens and Burton's 
‘*Harmony”’ ; Andrews’ ‘Life of Our Lord.’’) 

Such a study of the narrative simply provides the 
material for a deeper study. The life of Christ is not 
mere annals ; it is a living biography, a great drama, 
a tragedy. The Gospel of John works out this un- 
folding of Christ's life with surpassing skill. Putting 
them all together, there is, in these brief narratives, 
material for the most profound and significant life- 
unfolding ever seen among men. When we have 
made out the narratives of events, then we should think 
upon the sections in their relationship, and attempt 
to understand the connection of outer circumstances 
with the inner purpose and the fulfilling of his work 
and his mission. (Edersheim, ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah”’ ; Stalker's ‘‘ Life of Christ.’’) 

Or we may study the life of Christ with his teach- 
ing in the foreground. Christ is more visibly and 
really the teacher to those who believe in his deity 
than he can be to others who have a diminished con- 
ception of his person, We may study the life of 
Christ from the point of view of his teaching in two 
ways: We may seek there for the truths he taught 
without any thought of the way he unfolded or devel- 
oped his doctrine. Or we may study the progressive- 
ness of his revelation from the first day unto the last. 
He uttered his message as men were prepared to re- 
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ceive it. Compare, for example, Matthew 4:17 and 
Matthew 16:21. ‘‘A comparison of the evangel- 
ists,"’ says Professor Denney in ‘‘ The Death of 
Christ,’ after quoting these two passages, ‘* justifies 
us in saying broadly that a new epoch in our Lord's 
ministry had now begun, His audience is not so 
much the multitudes as the twelve ; his method is not 
so much preaching as teaching ; his subject is not so 
much the kingdom as himself, and in particular his 
death.'’ This is one illustration of the study of his 
teaching as the unfolding of a great message. A 
useful little book treating of the teaching of Jesus is 
Bosworth’s ‘‘ The Teaching of Our Lord.,’’ 

The parables and miracles of Jesus supply a helpful 
opportunity for special study. Trench’s ‘‘ Notes on the 
Parables and Miracles"’ is still the most useful book. 
We can arrange all the parables in a list, and study 
them one by one for their own lessons as illustrations 
of Christ’s method, as expressions of his principles. 
We can classify them on this or that plan of arrange- 
ment. We can consider their Old Testament origins, 
where there are any, or the circumstances which sug- 
gested them. In the same way we can study the 
miracles, having in mind also the bearing of the mira- 
cles upon ine career of Christ, and their relation to 
the crises of his life. 

In a sense, the life of Christ was simply a school 
for the training of twelve men. At the outset he 
selected the twelve, and he took them with him wher- 
ever he went. His object was to give them a clear 
understanding of his word and himself so far as he 
could do this by his influence, and to prepare them 
so for his death that they would be able afterwards 
upon meditation and recollection to realize its signifi- 
cance. This is one of the most interesting ways in 
which io study the life of Christ, and an excellent 
book is available in Bruce's ‘* Training of the Twelve,”’ 
in which we are shown Jesus at work preparing his 
men for their work. In this school we see Jesus 
molding his disciples in their characters so as to make 
them what they must be as the apostles of a spiritual 
and universal religion, ‘‘enlightened in mind, en- 
dowed with a charity wide enough to embrace all 
mankind, having their consciences tremulously sen- 
sitive to all claims of duty, yet delivered from all 
supersitious scruples, emancipated from the fetters of 
custom, tradition, and the commandments of men, 
and possessing tempers purged from pride, self-will, 
impatience, angry passions, vindictiveness, and im- 
placability.”’ 

And we can gain larger understanding of Christ also 
by studying the other men and the women whose 
lives Christ touehed with his own. We should make 
lists of all these people, and study the bearing of 
their contact with Christ upon the working out of his 
life-plans and theirs. 

We must remember, too, that all this took place in 
an Oriental land peopled with Eastern peoples, of 
Oriental habits and forms of thought and speech. 
We need to study the geography of his earthly life. 
A good chart like Arnold's or Kephart's will be of 
great value in such study. But we must remember 
that the life was an Eastern life in many senses, and we 
shall get at all its rich meanings only as we perceive 
how real the incarnation was. Thomson's ‘‘ The 
Lind and the Book,’’ and Trumbull's ‘Studies in 
Oriental Social Life,’’ will enable us to enter into the 
real spirit of the society and land where our Lord's 
work was done. 

Bui .:t is Christ himself to whom we must come in 
the study of his life. We can do this intimately by 
looking at Christ as a personal worker, for example, 
and study his way in reaching human hearts, meeting 
human difficulties, and helping human need. Yet 
this is only one aspect of his method and spirit, and 
we would do well to take up in a comprehensive way 
the study of Christ's character. The classic chapter 
of Horace Bushnell in ‘‘ Nature and the Supernat- 
ural,’’ entitled ‘*The Character of Jesus Forbids 
His Possible Classification with Men,’’ indicates what 
can be done, but it only indicates it. Each one of us 
for himself can spend a life-time upon Christ's char- 
acter, studying its perfection in small things, its glori- 
ous beauties, its strength, its ideals. Seeley's ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,"’ whatever fault some may find with the 
book, will nevertheless help one to realize better the 
unique and revolutionary influence of Jesus by reason 
of his character. To-day this study of the character 
of Christ is directed largely to his consciousness, and 
Forrest's ‘* Christ of History and Experience"’ is a 
strong and useful book in this. But with or without 
any helps, we can go direct to the Gospels, and study 
out there the picture of Christ for ourselves. What 
kind of man was he? What were his plans and 
methods ¢ What active and passive traits of charac- 
ter can we discern in him? In this way we can best 
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answer many of the objections made to the belief in 
the deity of Christ, and confirm our own faith. Bush- 
nell made surpassing and unanswerable use of this 
argument. 

And at this point we come to see the significance 
of Jesus’ teaching about himself. We can study the 
Gospels with this as our principle of study. What 
did Jesus believe about himself ? What is his teach- 
ing about the Messianic hope and his relation to it? 
What was his attitude toward the Old Testament, its 
spiritual ideals, and his personal relation to them? 
How did he lead his disciples to understand him, to 
make the great confession which Simon Peter made 
at Czsarea Philippi, and to carry their convictions 
on, and expand and fulfill them, as the death and 
resurrection of Christ made possible and necessary ? 

Our study of Christ should lead to closer resem- 
blance to Christ. In this duty books like Stalker's 
‘«Imago Christi,’ showing Jesus as a man of prayer, 
a Bible student, a friend, in society, as a worker, a 
sufferer, a winner of souls, a philanthropist, a con- 
troversialist, a man of feeling, of influence, are of vital 
help. And we must get at not only the methods of 
Christ's life, but also the principles which controlled 
it or were exemplified in it, and which, because they 
were divine principles, must be the governing laws of 
our lives also. Whatever we find in Christ of spiritual 
habit or principle must find place in us, It will not avail 
us to study the work and character of the Saviour if we 
do not come to him and experience his saving power. 

Lastly, we should not overlook in our study the sig- 
nificance ot the things which Jesus did not do or say 
which might have been done or said, the things which 
we would have wrongly done or said if we had been 
in his place. 


** He might have built a palace at a word, 
Who sometimes had not where to lay his head ; 
Time was, and he who nourished crowds with bread 
Would not one meal unto himself afford ; 
Twelve legions girded with angelic sword 
Were at his beck, the scorned and buffeted ; 
He healed another’s scratch, his own side bled, 
Side, feet, and hands, with cruel piercings gored, 
Oh, wonderful the wonders left undone ! 
And scarce less wonderful than those he wrought ; 
Oh, self-restraint, passing all human thought, 
To have all power, and be as having none ; 
Oh, self-denying Love, which felt alone 
For needs of others, never for its own !’’ 


How humbly we shall arise from such study to go 
about our daily work, mindful of Christ, and made 
eager afresh to be like him, and to please him ! 
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Is It a Religious Duty to Fast? 


Abstaining from food as a religious observance 
had considerable prominence among God's people in 
Old Testament days, and is mentioned a number of 
times in the New Testament. Is such fasting a 
Christian duty to-day? The question is asked by a 
Tennessee reader : 


We are anxious for a revival in our church, and some of our 
members think we should fast as well as pray, Jesus fasted, 
and he told his disciples to fast. Will you please, in your 
** Notes on Open Letters,’’ give some views on this subject ? 


There come times in every one’s life when, under 
the burden of a great sorrow, or the exaltation of an 
uplifting experience, or the pressure of an approach- 
ing oideal, fasting is the only natural and acceptable 
condition for the body. It is well to fast then, until 
nature again demands the strength which food brings. 
Lighter eating than usual immediately before such 
special work as teaching or preaching is simply the 
part of wisdom ; failure to heed this means poor work 
and an injured body. But there is no record that 
to abstain from food solely as a religious observ- 
ance, apart from such circumstances as those noted, 
was enjoined as a duty by Jesus. Fasting seems to 
have been one of the Pharisaical perversions of cere- 
monial observance which Jesus’ disciples were de- 
liberately taught to refrain from, and for which he 
and they were misunderstood and criticized. Even 
John’s disciples asked him : ‘‘Why do we and the 
Pharisees fast oft, but thy disciples fast not?’’ Our 
Lord’ s answer, that it was no time for fasting while He 
was with them, but that there would be occasion for it 
when he was crucified, points unmistakably to his 
teaching that mere fasting as such was no part of his 
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followers’ duty or service, but that fasting in time of 
great sorrow was a natural and proper thing. En- 
tirely in accord with this was Jesus’ recognition of the 
fact that there were times when his disciples would, 
for special cause, wish to fast ; and he did not forbid 
this, but he cautioned them against Pharisaical osten- 
tation : ‘* when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of 
a sad countenance’... that-they may be seen of 
men. .. . be not seen of men to fast, but of thy Father 
who is in secret." This was no enjoining of fasting 
upon his disciples as a duty, but a caution as to how 
not to fast when they felt impelled to do so. It is 
significant to note that the English and American Re- 
visers have omitted, either as not well authenticated 
or as incorrectly translated, the word ‘‘fasting’’ in 
Matthew 17 : 21, Mark 9 : 29, Acts 10: 30, and 
1 Corinthians 7 : 5, thus eliminating it as in any sense 
a duty enjoined either by Jesus or by Paul. Where 
fasting is mentioned by Paul in 2 Corinthians 6: 5 
and 11 : 27, it is as a hardship or privation to be en- 
dured when providentially sent, not as a religious 
form. It was natural that some of the early Chris- 
tians, Jews and Gentiles, should have practised fast- 
ing as part of their religious ceremony ; but it does 
not appear to have been laid upon them as a duty, 
nor would it seem to be a formal duty to-day. That 
most of us would be better off, however, physically 
and spiritually, for less eating and some judicious fast- 
ing, would also seem to be equally beyond question. 


a 
How to Help Your Skeptical Friend 


It is not well to try to improve upon Christ's 
example, or upon his methods of winning men. 
When once we recognize the power and the method 
which were peculiarly Christ's own, yet which he 
freely offers us for our use, such situations as the fol- 
lowing lose the difficult aspect which they might at 
first seem to have. A reader in the District of Co- 
lumbia writes : 

A skeptical friend of mine declares that Jesus himself would 
not say that He was God. What would you say to him? I 
believe that He was God Himself. 

The last thing in the world to discuss with a skep- 
tical friend is a point of his disbelief. Few if any 
men have ever been brought to believe what they dis- 
believe, or what they say or think they disbelieve, by 
listening to logical proof on the other side. Christ 
won men to him, not by his words, but by his life. 
Then they were ready to believe his words. When 
our life is so transformed by the Saviour as to make 
men want to be in our company, and when our life 
forces men to realize that we have something that they 
have not, something that they need, and that they 
mightily want, then, and not until then, can we expect 
them to believe in the deity of the Saviour who is 
able to save a man in this life. Of course we can only 
do this by living, for the time being, for every man 
whom we would reach ; by serving him to the utter- 
most ; by holding him and his interests dear : by love. 
That was Christ's peculiar method, and peculiar 
power. His divine power to win men by serving them 
he offers to us, and in the miracle of his strength alone 


can we use it. 


Do Easy Divorce Laws 
Help to Preserve the Home ? 

Is it well to make it hard for men and women to 
do wrong, or is it better to make wrong-doing easy ? 
Perhaps putting the question in just that blunt way 
will help to show the danger and the error of looking 
at certain questions from the standpoint which an 
Ohio reader takes. He writes : 

Your editorial comments generally meet my warmest ap- 
proval, but in your issue for December 9 you seem to mistake 
the effect for the cause in your note on divorce, The divorce 
court does not separate unhappy wives and husbands. Their 
trouble begins at home. ‘The trouble is not in easy divorces, 
but in easy marriages, contracted on the spur of the moment. 
Divorces are the safety-valve in the marriage state when that 
state is simply misery to one party at least, or perhaps both. 

Nothing that makes wrong-doing easy is a safety- 
valve ; danger-valve is the only name to give it. Nine 
divorces out of ten are probably unnecessary and 
therefore wrong. The purpose of right laws is to 
make it easy to do right and hard to do wrong. Easy 
divorce laws offer the same encouragement and incen- 
tive to the repudiating of marriage vows that the Sun- 
day-opening of saloons and theaters offers to Sabbath- 
breaking and moral ruin. As for the root-evil in the 
divorce problem, which is not caused, but fostered, by 
easy divorce-getting, that is a subject that will be 
treated in a leading editorial in a subsequent issue of 
The Sunday School Times. 
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Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns 





N OUR meetings held prior to entering Scotland, 
it had been our custom to have the committee in 
charge of the various meetings—often three and 

four, in different localities, in a day—see that organs 
were placed in the halls and chapels ready for use. 
In Edinburgh we failed to inform the committee 
that upon them would devolve the matter of placing 
the organs in each hall and church as needed. The 
consequence of this oversight was that at our second 
meeting, held in Barclay Free Church, there was no 
organ provided, and therefore no solo singing nor 
gospel hymns. 

When the committee discovered, about the hour for 
commencing the service, that the organ was not 
present, but away off at the Music Hall, they imme- 
diately sent a deputation after the missing instrument, 
who returned with speed, the deputation inside and 
the organ on top of the conveyance. 

They hoped to arrive at the meeting in season for 
the closing exercises, and this end they certainly 
would have attained had not the Jehu in charge been 
over-zealous in the use of his whip. In whirling 
round a corner near the church at too great a speed, 
he overturned the vehicle, rolling both deputation 
and ‘‘kist o’ whistles'’ into the middle of the street. 

The ‘‘kist’’ was in a sadly demoralized condition, 
and its appearance now strangely suggestive of its 
Scotch name. The outcome of the disaster was that 
Mr. Moody had to conduct the second meeting alone, 
as I had the first one. 

These occurrences evidently greatly pleased some 
of the Scotch folks, as they were heard to say ‘It 
had a fine tendency to break up any scheme the 
evangelists might have had in their working to- 
gether.”’ 


Would Dr. Bonar Approve Hymn-Singing ? 

The third meeting was held in the same church, 
and great interest was manifested by the citizens. 
The question of the solo singing, as to its propriety 
and usefulness, was not as yet fully understood or ad- 
mitted ; hence it was with much fear and trepidation 
that we thus really entered, this third night, upon our 
three months’ campaign. 

As I took my seat at the instrument on that, to me, 
most memorable evening, I discovered, to my great 
surprise, that Dr. Horatius Bonar was seated close by 
my organ, right in front of the pulpit. The first 
gospel-song music I had ever composed, written since 
coming to Edinburgh, was set to words which he wrote 
—‘*‘ Yet there is room.”’ 

Of all men in Scotland he was the one man con- 
cerning whose decision I was most solicitous. Hg 
was, indeed, my ideal hymn-writer, the prince among 
hymnists of his day and generation. And yet he 
would not sing one of his own beautiful hymns in his 
own congregation, such as ‘‘I heard the voice of Jesus 
say,"’ or ‘*I was a wandering sheep,’’ because he 
ministered to a church that believed in the use of 
the Psalms only. 

With fear and trembling I announced as a solo the 
song ‘‘ Free from the Law, oh, happy condition."’ 

No prayer having been offered for this part of the 
service, and feeling that the singing might prove only 
an entertainment, and not a spiritual blessing, I re- 
quested the whole congregation to join me in a wotd 
of prayer, asking God to bless the truth about to be 
sung. 

In the prayer my anxiety was relieved. Believing 
and rejoicing in the glorious truth contained in the 
song, | sang it through to the end. 

At the close of Mr. Moody's address, Dr. Bonar 
turned toward me with a smile on his venerable face, 
and, reaching out his hand, he said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Sankey, you sang the gospel to-night.’’ 

And thus the way was opened for my mission of 
sacred song in Scotland. 


John Knox Invoked 


On another occasion, as we were holding meetings 
in the Free Assembly Hall, while I was singing a solo 
a woman's shrill voice was heard in the gallery, and 
she made her way towards the door, crying, ‘Let 
me oot! Let me oot! What would John Knox 
think of the like of yon?’’ At the conclusion of the 
solo I went across the street to sing at an overflow 
meeting in the famous Talbout Church. I had just 
begun to sing, when the same voice was again heard, 
‘*Let me oot ! Let me oot! What would John Knox 
think of the like of yon ?’’ 

In London, a little later, Gladstone, accompanied 
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by Lord Kinnaird, visited one of the meetings we 
were holding at Agricultural Hall. At the conclusion 
of the address, Mr. Moody was introduced to the 
Grand Old Man of England by Lord Kinnaird. 
‘«‘You have a fine body for your profession,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Gladstone. ‘Yes, if I only had your 
head on it,'’ Mr. Moody replied, and then hurried 
away to an inquiry meeting. Queen Victoria, the 
Princess of Wales, and other members of the royal 
family, attended a number of our meetings at Her 
Majesty's Theater, occupying their private box. I 
was told by the Duchess of Sunderland that the Prin- 
cess was very fond of ‘‘Sacred Songs and Solos,"’ a 
copy of which I had the pleasure of presenting to 
her. When the weather was not propitious, if she 
remained at home from her church service, she would 
gather her children around the piano and sing by the 
hour. 


Short-Lived Ridicule by the Comedians 


We remained in Great Britain this time for two 
years, holding meetings in many of the leading cities 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Some of the 
comedians at the theaters tried to make hits by 
changing our hymns and using our names on the 
stage. This was always resented by the audiences. 

In imitation of the popular song, ‘‘ He's a Fraud,’’ 
an actor one evening sung at the Royal Theater in 
Manchester some doggerel beginning ‘* We know that 
Moody and Sankey are doing some good in their 
way.’’ It received both cheers and hisses from the 
audience at first, but on a repetition of the words the 
displeasure was so great that the comedian had to 
leave the stage. Atacircus in Dublin, on one occa- 
sion, one clown said to another, ‘‘I am rather Moody 
to-night ; how do you feel?’’ The other responded, 
‘*] feel rather Sankey-monious.’’ This by-play was 
not only met with hisses, but the whole audience 
arose and joined with tremendous effect in singing 
‘* Hold the Fort, for I am Coming."’ 

On the other hand there were even instances where 
actors who had visited our meetings became so im- 
pressed that, on appearing again on the stage, they 
forgot their parts and sang our hymns instead. 


Gipsy Smith’s First Appearance 

While holding meetings at Burdett Road, London, 
in 1874, Mr. Moody and I one Saturday took a drive 
out to Epping Forest. There we visited a gipsy camp. 
While stopping to speak to two brothers who had 
been converted and were doing good missionary 
work, a few young gipsy lads came up to our carriage. 
I put my hand on the head of one of them and said : 
‘¢ May the Lord make a preacher of you, my boy !’’ 

Fifteen years later, when Gipsy Smith made his 
first visit to America, I had the pleasure of taking 
him for a drive in Brooklyn, While passing through 
Prospect Park he asked me : 

‘*Do you remember driving out from London one 
day tu a gipsy camp at Epping Forest?'’ I replied 
that I did. ‘*Do you remember a little gipsy boy 
standing by your carriage,’’ he asked again, ‘‘and 
you put your hand on his head, saying that you 
hoped that he would bea preacher?’ ‘Yes, I re- 
member it well.’’ ‘I am that boy,"’ said Gipsy 
Smith. My surprise can better be imagined than 
described. Little had I thought that the successful 
evangelist and fine gospel-singer of whom I had 
heard so much, and whom I had so much admired, 
was the little boy I had met in the gipsy camp. 
Truly God had granted my wish, and had made a 
mighty preacher of the gipsy boy. 

During. our meetings in Her Majesty's Theater at 


Pall Mall a Mr. Studd who had a great many fast 
horses and fox-hounds gave them all up and became 
a follower of Christ. Mr. Studd’s son was attending 
“Eton College, at Windsor, near the Queen's castle. 
He and a Mr, Graham, of Glasgow, a member of 
Parliament, invited us to go to Windsor and hold 
meetings for the young lords in the college. When 
it was rumored that we would accept the invitation, 
the subject was taken up and discussed in Parliament. 
Although we were accustomed to devote Saturdays 
to rest, we decided to give one Saturday to Eton Col- 
lege. When we arrived at Windsor Station we were 
met by Mr. Studd and Mr, Graham, and taken to the 
home of a merchant. As there was so much excite- 
ment in the town because of our coming, it was 
decided that it would be best to hold the meetings in 
this gentleman's garden. Mr. Graham _ gathered 
about fifty of the students under a large apple-tree in 
the garden. There Mr. Moody gave a short address 
on John 3: 16, and I sang a number of solos, includ- 
ing ‘‘Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour.'’ We also 
distributed copies of ‘Sacred Songs and Solos"’ 
among the students, who took an enthusiastic part in 
the singing. Mr. Studd’s son, who afterward became 
known as one of the chief cricketers of England, was 
converted at this meeting. 


Student Opposition at Cambridge and Oxford 


On one of our subsequent visits to Great Britain this 
young man got up a large petition, inviting us to Cam- 
bridge. The invitation to Cambridge we gladly ac. 
cepted, and arrived there on Guy Fawkes night. When 
we entered the Corn Exchange, which was the largest 
meeting-room in town, we found it filled with stu- 
dents. It was the largest religious meeting that had 
ever been held in Cambridge. On reaching the plat- 
form, we found young Mr. Morgan, of ‘*The Chris- 
tian,’’ London, who was then a Cambridge student, 
conducting the singing. Mr. Moody asked one of 
the Dons to lead in prayer, after which he called 
upon me to sing ‘‘The Ninety and Nine.’’ The 
students listened to the first verse in perfect silence, 
but at its conclusion they vigorously beat the floor 
with canes and umbrellas, and cried, ‘‘ Hear, hear !"’ 
This demonstration followed each verse to the end. 
Mr. Moody's address for half an hour held the undi- 
vided attention of his congregation. At the conclu- 
sion some of the students attempted to stampede the 
meeting, but a large majority remained and gathered 
around us saying: ‘* These men must have fair play 
while they are in Cambridge.'’ Thus began a great 
revival in that town. Hundreds of young men dated 
their conversion from those meetings. 

The news of the religious work at Cambridge natu- 
rally spread to Oxford, and we were invited to hold 
meetings there. We had hoped that the success of our 
meetings at Cambridge would make the way easier at 
Oxford. Butasimilar process had to be gone through 
there. We stopped at the Bull’s Head Hotel, and 
held meetings for two weeks in a large hall connected 
with that building, and eventually a large number 
of students took their stand on the Lord's side. 

On the third of August, 1875, a great farewell meet- 
ing was held for us in Liverpool. Several addresses 
were made by prominent speakers, and one of great 
length by Mr. Moody. As we took our departure on 
the ‘‘Spain,’’ we were greeted with the most enthu- 
siastic applause and evidences of good will, the great 
crowd on the shore singing several of our hymns as 
the vessel moved out of sight. 


Mr. Moody’s Mother Rises for Prayer 

After our return to America, the first meeting held 
was at Northfield, on the ninth of September, 1875. 
There, among many others, Mr. Moody's mother, who 
was a Unitarian, stood up for prayer. At this meet- 
ing I first sang ‘*The Ninety and Nine’’ in this 
country. 

Brooklyn was our next piace to visit. Although 
the first meeting, held in the Clermont Avenue Rink, 
October 24, was at half past eight in the morning, the 
hall, which had chairs for five thousand persons, was 
packed full, and thousands were turned away for want 
of room. I was assisted in the singing here by a choir 
of two hundred and fifty voices. My first solo was, 
‘* Rejoice and be glad! the Redeemer has come!’’ 
At the second meeting, in the afternoon, fifteen thou- 
sand persons had to be turned away for lack of accom- 
modation. From two to three hundred requests for 
prayer would often be announced at these meetings. 

Brook yn, N. Y. 
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The Varying Messages of the 
Synoptic Gospels teary 6 Wastes, D.D. 


HE thoughtful student, beginning the study of 


the life of Christ, is confronted by the question, 

‘Why does this life differ from all other lives 
that have ever been written?’’ There are four 
authors, and their productions are essential to the 
complete portrait. In all human literature there is 
no parallel to this singular fact. No man's life, writ- 
ten in this way, could possibly command for itself a 
permanent place in the world’s literature. ’ 

This perplexity is still further increased by the fact 
that the first three gospels, giving a general view of 
the same scenes or events,! differ marvelously one 
from the other. In Matthew, before Christ's ap- 
proaching birth, he exposes his mother to disgrace ; 
after his birth, the wail of the martyred babes in 
Bethlehem is the first strain of an unceasing song of 
sadness. In Luke, the approaching birth is announced 
by an angel: ‘ Hail, thou that art highly favored, 
the Lord is with thee." The chorus which sweeps 
down the midnight sky has a response in songs which 
become the canticles of the ages., Contrast the kingly 
character of Christ throughout the gospel of Matthew 
with that given in Mark, where Christ sits on no 
throne, and exercises no authority. Matthew is the 
gospel of rejection throughout ; Luke the gospel of 
acceptance. The one closes with Jesus, ejected from 
Jerusalem, on a Galilzan mountain commanding the 
apostles to disciple the Gentile nations ; Luke ends 
with the disciples in Jerusalem, ‘‘ continually in the 
temple, biessing God."’ 

What, then, are the Gospels ? 

They are not, and they do not profess to be, lives 
of Christ. They are the divinely inspired presentation 
of Christ as a Saviour, and of his relations to us in 
the work of salvation. 

What Christ is and what are his relations Paul de- 
clares in the first chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘The Jews,'’ he says, ‘‘ require a 
material sign, the Greeks seek after wisdom, but we 
preach a crucified Christ, who has become for us a 
wisdom which is from God, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, redemption."’ These are the three Synoptic 
Gospels, — Matthew, the gospel of righteousness ; 
Mark, of sanctification ; Luke, of redemption. John 
is the purpose and result of all,—the gospel of life 
(John 20 : 31). 

co 


1. Matthew is the Gospel of righteousness. Right- 
eousness is the basal attitude of God. Without it—I 
speak it with reverence—his perfections, his mercy, 
grace, love, wisdom, power, would be worthless and 
worse. ‘They would be the attributes of an unright- 
eous God. Accordingly in Matthew, the Forerunner 
has but one thought, sin ; one command, repent. In 
Luke, he yives instruction to the baptized ; here, not 
a word, Sin, its doom, the method of escape, is his 
exclusive theme. Christ begins his public ministry 
by an elaborate presentation of righteousness, —its 
radical difference from the righteousness of the Jewish 
religious teachers and of men generally ; its motive, 
its value, its source, and its manifestation. His teach- 
ings close with the Son of man on the throne ; his 
final judgmeut is the ‘‘ righteous into eternal life.’’ 
These four words bound the Gospels : Matthew stand- 
ing for rig‘iteousness, John for life eternal. 

The Sermon on the Mount is followed by eight 
miracles, delivering men from sin, of which leprosy, 
—excluding the leper from the service of God and 
from all association with God's people,—is the most 
appropriate type, delivering the sinner admitted to 
service from the effects of sin, the paralysis, the fever, 
the subjection to physical nature, the bondage of evil 
spirits, the bondage of unforgiven sin, the subjection 
to inevitable death, to actual death. Two Jewish 
miracles follow, predicting the time when blinded 
eyes shall be opened, deaf ears unstopped, dumb 
tongues loosed, and the triumph of righteousness 
over sin shall be seen and praised. This Gospel 
makes prominent Christ's presentation of that king- 
dom which is not ‘‘ eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.’"" Matthew's 
parables are all parables of the kingdom of heaven, 
a phrase not used by any other writer of the New 
Testament. The others say kingdom of God. The 
kingdom of God in the thought of the Jew was already 
the Jew's by birth and inheritance. The kingdom of 





1 Named “ Synoptic " for this reason. 


heaven denoted a character in which the Jewish na- 
tion was fatally deficient. 

In the eighteenth chapter of this Gospel Christ 
begins his instructions to his disciples as to their con- 
duct in a world of sin in which they were to remain 
until the kingdom of heaven should come. The 
chapter has but one thought: hate sin in yourself 
and in others with the intensest hatred possible to 
your hearts ; sever yourself from it at every cost ; and 
save the sinner with a love that a forgiveness seventy 
times seven does not exhaust. 
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2. Mark is the Gospel of sanctification ; of Christ's 
consecration to service. The exquisitely beautiful 
portraiture by Isaiah of Christ as a servant has been 
for ages the admiration of the lovers of the Bible. 
‘* Behold, my servant, whom I uphold, my chosen in 
whom my soul delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon 
him ; he will bring forth justice to the Gentiles.’’ 

This Gospel of Mark is ‘‘ The deginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.’"" Our Lord's first step in the 
work of redemption is to take on him the form of a 
servant (Phil. 2: 7). When on the day of Pentecost 
Jesus, rejected by the nation, is again presented by 
Peter, he is first announced, as in Matthew, the King ; 
then, as in Mark, the Servant. ‘‘ The God of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, ... hath glorified his 
Servant Jesus’’ (Acts 3:13). So in Acts 3: 26; 4: 
27, 30. 

Mark's Gospel is occupied exclusively with Christ's 
acts of service. There is no account of his genealogy, 
his birth, infancy, or childhood. No discourses of 
any length are recorded, and only four parables, 
against fifteen in Matthew and nineteen in Luke. 

The service is constant. The history begins, 
‘And they went into Capernaum ; and immediately 
on the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue 
and taught, ... and immediately when they were come 
out of the synagogue,’’ etc. This word ‘‘immedi- 
ately’’ is Mark's characteristic word. Translated 
by ‘‘straightway,’’ ‘‘forthwith,’’ ‘‘immediately,’’ 
‘‘anon,"’ ‘‘as soon as,"’ it is used by him thirty-nine 
times. Twice is it said in this Gospel that he had 
no leisure so much as to eat. Opportunity for private 
devotions is secured only by rising a great while be- 
fore day, and from them he is called to service. The 
Gospel closes, ‘‘ They went forth and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them."’ 

This Gospel is necessarily the Gospel of subordina- 
tion. In Matthew, Christ is constantly the King ; 
here no such title appears until he stands, before 
Pilate. There is in Mark no authoritative exposition 
of law, indeed the word ‘‘law’’ does not occur in 
the Gospel, no adjudication before judgment thrones, 
no assertion, ‘‘In this place is one greater than the 
temple, than Solomon, than Jonah*’; no such ascrip- 
tion of power as the centurion utters in Matthew and 
Luke. In Mark, Jobn the Baptist asks no explana- 
tion of Christ's course as in Matthew and Luke, for 
there is no apparent inconsistency between his course 
and his attitude in this Gospel. In Mark, the disci- 
ples do not address Christ as Lord; in Matthew, 
they say, ‘‘ Lord, save us, we perish’’ ; in Mark, 
‘« Teacher, carest thou not that we perish ?’’ 

ae 

3. Luke is the Gospel of redemption. Here first in 
the New Testament we meet the word ‘‘ He hath vis- 
ited and wrought redemption for his people.’’ Those 
who welcome him are looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem. In the trying times that are to come on 
the earth his followers are directed to lift up their 
heads, for their redemption draweth nigh, and after 
his death the wail of his sorrow-stricken disciples is, 
‘« We hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel."’ 
It is the Gospel of God's people, of his primal rela- 
tion to them, and of their primal relation to him. 

These primal relations are formally stated at the 
beginning of God's revelation of himself as the God 
of his people. He is their Redeemer (Exod. 6 : 6). 
They are his own covenant people. ‘‘ Jehovah thy 
Redeemer '’ becomes the favorite and frequent desig- 
nation of God. The Hebrew word is that which, 
when a noun, we transliterate ‘‘ Goel,'’-—the kinsman 
redeemer, who by right of consanguinity is bound to 
rescue an enslaved kinsman, to redeem his inherit- 
ance, and to avenge his blood. 

If our theory is correct, we shall find that Luke 
presents Christ as a Kinsman Redeemer, that his 
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work pertains to his covenant people, and that the 
redeemed are a holy and priestly nation. 

Luke is sometimes called the universal Gospel. 
On the contrary, it is the most restricted Gospel. No 
expression of universality occurs in it until, after 
Christ's resurrection, he bids his disciples preach re- 
pentance and remission of sins among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. It is the only Gospel in 
which no one from beyond the Holy Land comes 
to him for help and grace. No daughter of an ac- 
cursed race, as in Matthew and Mark, pleads with 
him for succor; no Greeks, as in John, say, ‘‘We 
would see Jesus.’ Persons, characters, and bless- 
ings, all center around the covenant, the fathers, 
Abraham, David, and Israel. The angel announces 
glad tidings of great joy which shall be to ‘all the 
people,’’ a phrase always restricted to Israel. Only 
in this Gospel does our Lord receive the seal of the 
Abrahamic covenant; here only are the Levitical 
rites of purification for mother and child performed ; 
here only is Jesus brought into the temple to be pre- 
sented to the Lord. Simeon recognizes the infant 
Saviour as the consolation of Israel, and Anna speaks 
of him to those who are looking for the redemption 
of Jerusalem. The beginning of the third chapter is 
not, as is generally said, a statement of the condition 
of the world, but of the Holy Land. The countries 
named all belong to the theocracy ; their inhabitants 
had received the rite of circumcision. The political 
dismemberment of God's nation and its subjection to 
heathen rulers called for a Redeemer. 

Luke presents Christ as the Kinsman Redeemer. 
By his genealogy, by the announcement to Mary be- 
fore his birth, by his perfect humanity in infancy, 
childhood, manhood, by his possession of every 
human sympathy and feeling, his relation to those 
whom he redeems is shown. 

The work of the ‘‘Goel’’ necessarily implies an ad- 
versary. Satan occupies a peculiar position in this 
Gospel, presented in no other. In the victory of the 
disciples over demons Christ beholds Satan cast down 
from heaven ; Satan takes possession of Judas (men- 
tioned in neither of the other Synoptics) ; the woman 
despoiled of her inheritance cries, ‘‘Avenge me of 
mine adversary.”’ 

There are lines of biblical arguments from other 
points of view that might be presented which confirm 
the conclusion here reached: That the four Gospels 
are not collections of miscellaneous facts relating to 
the work of Christ on earth, varying from one another 
on account of the different sources to which the re- 
spective writers had access, The four Gospels consti- 
tute an organism of which each Gospel is an essen- 
tial part ; the insertions and exclusions in each Gospel, 
the ‘‘ Varying Messages of the Synoptic Gospels,’’ are 
governed by law ; and the law of the whole and of 
each part is Christ. 

CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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For the Day After Christmas 
By Willis Boyd Alien 


HE girls of Blaketon were a pretty lively set. 
There were the Academy girls, and the High- 
school girls, and Madame Lafitte’s girls ; and 

many of the brightest of all three sets were in the 
First Church Sunday-school. They were scattered 
through half a dozen classes, and when school was 
over, each Sunday, what a chattering of girl voices 
and laughter! The tired superintendent would toss 
his gray hair back and smile, for it was a very pleas- 
ant sound to hear. 

Of course there were various clubs and _ secret 
societies (which really were not ‘‘secret’’ at all, for 
what girl could help telling her own particular friend 
and room-mate ?), but the most successful of all, that 
winter, was the ‘‘A. C, C.’’ This is the way it was 
formed : 

‘‘Isn’t it jolly that Christmas is so near?’’ ex- 
claimed Madge Arkwright, as she pulled herself into 
her fur-bordered jacket, three minutes after the bell 
had sounded for dismissal. 

‘‘Splendid ! You can’t guess what I’m going to 
give you !"’ returned Susie Petersen. ‘It's the fun- 
niest —"’ 

‘Oh, tell me! Tell me! I won't tell!’’ cried 
their companions, crowding around Susie. But she 
shook her head till her bright-red braid flew out 
straight, and its bow flew off. 

‘*Do you know,’’ put in one of the quieter girls, 
named Dorothy Star, as she picked up the ribbon 
and returned it to its owner amid a gale of laughter, 
**] almost dread Christmas !’’ 

















LESSON FOR JANUARY 7 


‘Why, Dolly Star, what an idea! 
mean ?"’ 

The girls separated into little knots and began to 
move towards the door. 

«Well, I'll tell you, girls. From now till Christ- 
mas, these three weeks, we shall feel—well, Christmasy. 
You know what I mean—generous and forgiving and 
full of ‘good will,’ you know. But the Monday after 
Christmas (it's Sunday this year) we shall feel tired 
and cross (I always eat too many chocolates) and 
sleepy, and the tree will be thrown out into the 
vacant lot next door, and the holly will begin to turn 
yellow. Oh, it’s miserable to think of. I'm always 
just horrid, after Christmas, in spite of all the good 
resolutions I’ve been making for three weeks."’ 

Dolly paused, breathless, after her long speech. 
Her face was flushed, and her brown eyes shone with 
just a bit of suspicious moisture. It was not easy to 
speak about these things to the other girls, you see. 
They were silent a moment; then Susie broke out 
impulsively, 

‘* Look here, girls, let's get together and have a 
club for carrying Christmas, the real Christmas 
spirit, right over into January—"’ 

‘‘And clear on to the next Christmas !'’ put in 
Madge with enthusiasm. 

‘*What shall we call it? 
cried two or three. 

‘‘Anybody can belong. Now for a good name.’’ 

«¢ The: Well Wishers !"’ 

‘« The Good Cheer Society !”’ 

‘« The Keep-It-Up Girls !"’ 

These and other titles for the new organization 
were suggested, but the name finally adopted was the 


What do you 


Who will belong ?"’ 
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‘« After Christmas Club.’’ Several meetings were held 
in the homes of the founders of the club. New mem- 
bers flocked in, attracted by the novelty of the idea. 

On the very day after Christmas the test came. As 
Dorothy had predicted, every one was disposed to be 
a little irritable and fault-finding ; but the fact of the 
existence of the A. C, C., and eagerness to live up to 
its aim, helped its members to put down all unpleas- 
ant feelings and meet the day, and those that fol- 
lowed, with a sunny face and cheerful heart. 

‘*I declare,’’ said old Mrs. Brown, the wash- 
woman, ‘‘I believe rich folks have some feelin's, 
arter all. They're gin’rally satisfied with givin’ 
away suthin’ at Thanksgivin’ an’ Christmas, but them 
gals came round the next day, jest as ’twas beginning 
to seem lonesome, an’ I could see the end o’ the cold 
turkey, with my four children so keen arter it, an’ 
what do you think? They'd found two new jobs for 
me, reg’lar ones, an’ besides, they gave me this 
shawl, an’ a real nice warm one ’tis !"’ 

This is not a chronicle of all the doings of the 
‘“‘A. C. C.,”’ nor has the story any special ‘‘end.”’ 
In true life, stories have no real end, but keep right 
on, as these girls are doing. The task was not an 
easy one, for there were times when the skies were 
gray, and spirits flagged, and gentle deeds and words 
were thanklessly received ; but the Club persevered, 
and bids fair to grow in numbers and usefulness all 
through the year until ‘* Merry Christmas !"’ is again 
heard on every side, and the Christmas spirit of cheer 
and good will makes life glad and full of sunshine. 

Who will be the first to start another ‘+ After Christ- 
mas Club’’ ? 

Boston. 





Saint Cecilia of the Court 
By Isabella R. Hess 
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XIV The Battle With Death 


O MICKEY, the ride to the Court was all too 
short ; anxious as he certainly was about Jim, 
there was an exhilarating sense of luxury in 

riding in a carriage, that could not be downed. He 
was sorry, when they drove to the entrance of the 
Court, that it was not daylight, so that he could parade 
his experience before the boys. Even as it was, he 
felt his importance as he piloted his two companions 
across the Court ; and indeed a pilot was needed, for 
the rain had filled all the hollows between the stones, 
and an unwary step might land one into an im- 
promptu bath. From Jim’s shop shone the gleam of 
the little lamp, and it guided them, until, to Mrs. 
Daley's infinite relief, they entered the shop. She 
surveyed the group silently a moment, then turned to 
Mickey, who poured forth his information, in staccato 
tones. ‘‘Them’s doctors, I brung 'em here ; I mean 
a kerridge brung us, an’ the kerridge had velvet seats, 
and was that soft you could sink into '’em, and the 
Saint's sick in bed up to the hospital."’ 

Dr. Hanauer had already taken off his hat and 
coat, and flung them on the bench, as he remarked 
courteously, ‘‘ Cecilia fainted, so we put her in bed 
to rest."" Then he stepped quickly to the bedside. 

Mrs. Daley was too awed to speak. To have a great 
doctor from a hospital. in the shop was inspiring 
enough, but to have a fine gentleman like the other 
with a silk hat in his hand, and a diamond ring, and 
shiny shoes, sitting on the bench, and looking on,— 
that was sufficient to silence her usually voluble tongue. 
But she recovered her voice when the doctor asked 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—A new family has 
moved into a tenement neighborhood known as “‘ the Court,”’ 
The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nicknamed 
Saint Cecilia,—a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
younger brother, ‘‘ Puddin’." Jim Belway, a cobbler, whose 
shop is always open to the boys of the Court, has become a 
firm friend of the Saint's. The cloud of Cecilia's life is her 
mother’s bondage todrink. A crisis in the affairs of the family 
is reached when ‘‘ Puddin’ "’ is hurt by a fall down the stairs. 
His injuries are serious, but Saint Cecilia, who has a very 


vague and mistaken impression of a hospital, flatly refuses to- 


allow him to be moved from the house. A visit to the dreaded 
hospital, prearranged by Jim, and the tenderness of Dr. 
Hanauer whom she meets there, quite win her over, and pave 
the way for ‘‘ Paddin’s*’ entrance. One morning Cecilia's 
mother fails to waken, and the empty bottle tells the story. 
Friends of the court, poor but sympathetic, perform the last 
acts of kindness for Mrs. Sweeney. On a visit to the hospital 
Cecilia meets Billy Daniels, who is fighting the same foe that 
overcame her mother. Cecilia has a new cause for anxiety in 
the sudden and serious illness of Jim. The municipal doctor 
is summoned, and pronounces it a case of pneumonia. Dr. 
Hanauer is brought to the rescue. 





her questions, and, flushed with importance, she an- 
swered first in monosyllables, then favored him with 
a minute description of the case, of Jim’s personality, 
and of his relation to the Court in general. 

She even expressed in her very best words her ad- 
miration of the way he handled his patient, and con- 
fidentially expressed the opinion that he was a much 
finer doctor than the one provided by the city, al- 
though the first one Aad given several kinds of medi- 
cine, probably on the principle that if ove didn't cure 
Jim, one of the others wou/d. And Dr. Hanauer an- 
fwered not at all, except to ask a question about the 
patient. 

He asked for hot water, and Mrs. Daley emptied 
the little kettle, sizzling on the stove, into a dipper. 
She watched him as he made bandages of a towel he 
had taken from a hook, and dipped them into the hot 
water. Then he asked her to refill the dipper. But 
the kettle was empty, and Mrs. Daley, peering into 
the stove, saw that the little fire was dying out. And 
worse than all, she saw that the box behind the stove 
was empty. She turned resolutely to Mickey, who, 
having fallen fast asleep in the corner, had to be 
shaken into wakefulness. ‘‘ Do you be running to the 
corner, and tell Mis’ Grogan you want a dime's worth 
of wood, and I'll be sending the dime in the morning."’ 

Mr. Daniels rose leisurely to his feet, and said he'd 
go with Mickey. Seated on the bench, he had taken 
in every poor detail of the shop ; he had noted the 
quilt, doing duty as portiére, the tiny supply of crock- 
ery on the shelf, the one chair, the one little lamp. 
He had noticed, too, idly, the finger marks on the 
chimney, and had remembered Cecilia’s incoherent 
remarks about neglecting to clean it, and it had made 
his eyes misty ; then he remembered, too, all the 
little things Cecilia had said about her life here with 
Jim, and, being used to luxury, he felt the force of the 
grinding poverty about him. He had never come so 
close to it before, and something about it stung him. 
He watched Dr. Hanauer as he bent over the bed, and 
envied him the part he was playing,—then, catching 
the doctor's eye, he asked in a whisper, ‘‘Say, is 
there anything you need ?*’ 

The doctor straightened up, and said simply, ‘* Billy, 
you aren't used to this, I know! Look around you, — 
is there anything that dsm’ ¢ needed here ?"’ 

Billy ts’rew one glance around the room, and nodded. 
««What ll I get?" 

The doctor understood, and answered, ‘‘ You're a 
brick! No time to talk here. Get a couple of hot 
water bottles, and an ice bag, and a plentiful supply 
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of ice, and fill these prescriptions,** and in a few 
moments, Mickey was guiding Mr. Daniels out of the 
Court to the drug store. Mr. Daniels’ silk hat was 
spattered by the rain, and he turned his coat collar up 
about his ears ; as they got into the the glare of the 
drug store's lights, he noticed Mickey's thin little coat, 
and his torn shoes, and saw that the collar of his shirt, 
which stood above the coat, was limp and wet. Then 
he surprised Mickey by clasping his hand tightly in 
his, and muttering something under his breath. 

The night clerk was on duty at the drug store, and 
Mickey remembered him well, as one upon whom in 
summer the boys of the Court waged constant war- 
fare, by banging back and forth the screen doors, and 
yelling in at him, What the clerk was thinking was 
shown in his glance, ‘* What's a swell doing here at 
eleven o' clock with a little ragamuffin from the Court!'’ 

Mickey admired immensely the way in which the 
clerk waited upon Mr. Daniels, and the positive, cool 
tones in which that gentleman made known his de- 
sires. While they were waiting for the medicine, Mr. 
Daniels picked up a box of candy that stood upon the 
counter, and handed it to Mickey, who simply gasped, 
and tried to smile at the joke, but made no effort to 
take it. 

‘*Well, don’t you want it ?’’ 

Mickey started. ‘* Bet your life I want it,’ came 
his quick response. 

‘« Well, why don’t you take it ?’’ 

Mickey's cold, grimy hand shot out, and in a 
twinkling the box was underneath his shirt. ‘‘Say,'’ 
he whispered, ‘‘are you sure you've got money 
enough? I bet you that costs a dime !"’ 

Mr. Daniels looked down at Mickey thoughtfully, 
then looked off and whistled. Then he turned to 
Mickey again, and said, ‘‘If you had a dollar, what 
would you do right now ?"’ 

The answer was quick and emphatic. 
something to eat, in a jiffy, you bet !"' 

Then Mr. Daniels whistled again, and said nothing. 
By the time the medicines were ready, the bundles 
proved quite as much as both of them could manage, 
and the clerk was so interested that he stood in the 
doorway, and peered after them down the street. He 
watched them disappear into Mrs. Grogan's grocery, 
—Mrs. Grogan rarely having a customer, felt called 
upon to be on duty early and late, lest a possible one 
should escape,—and in a few minutes he saw them 
reappear, bearing between them, as well as their pack- 
ages would allow, a basket. 

When they got back to the shop the fire was once 
more blazing brightly, and the little kettle was steam- 
ing merrily. Mr. Daniels let down the basket of coal 
with a thump, and Mrs. Daley lost no time in filling 
the stove. 

‘« Where's the box ?’’ 
to empty the basket. 

‘* Mickey,’ his mother’s tones were deep and awe. 
some, ‘‘the doctor he broke it and chuck it in the 
stove to burn."’ 

Mr. Daniels heard it, and remarked affably, ‘‘ Good 
for you, Doc, I'll buy another.’ 

On the bed, Jim, surrounded by poultices and hot 
water bottles, groaned as he turned about. But the 
rattling in his throat seemed less, and the doctor, 
bending over him, spoke a bit hopefully. Mickey 
thought the doctor had lost a great deal of his attract- 
iveness, for he had thrown off his coat, and rolled up 
his sleeves, and great beads of perspiration rolled 
down his face, as he wrung towels out of hot water. 
He went up to Mr. Daniels and spoke ia low tones. 
‘Billy, I want cloth for poultices, See if you can get 
some. Anything will do, towels, napkins, anything. 
And I want ice.’’ 

Mrs. Daley came at once to the rescue. ‘‘Do you 
go to Rickey Madigan’s, and ask him for some towels. 
And Mickey, do you be seein’ that the gentleman 
don't pay Rickey as much as he asks! Sure,'’ she 
explained to the edification of the gentlemen, ‘ Ric- 
key is always askin’ more than he thinks he'll get ! 
And to the saloon you could be gettin’ ice."’ 

So Mickey guided Mr. Daniels back again to the 
street. Butin Rickey Madigan's enticing windows 
there was no gleam of light ; evidently midnight sup- 
pers were not in vogue in the Court. But Mickey was 
not daunted ; he seized both handles of the door, and 
shook them mightily, explaining, ‘‘ Rickey lives in 
the back—he might be hearin’ us rap and come out !"' 
Rickey did hear, and did come out, vowing vengeance 
on the one who had awakened him ; but the sight 
of the silk hat at the door amazed him into 
silence, and he lit the gas to see them better, and 
then, befogged by sleep, couldn't understand what 
they wanted, Mr. Daniels slowly drew from his 
pocket a roll of bills, and held them where Rickey 
could see them, and he at once awakened fully, and 
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queried Mickey, as he started 
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The Varying Messages of the 
Synoptic Gospels teary’ Swiss. pp. 


HE thoughtful student, beginning the study of | 


the life of Christ, is confronted by the question, 

‘*Why does this life differ from all other lives 
that have ever been written?’’ There are four 
authors, and their productions are essential to the 
complete portrait. In all human literature there is 
no parallel to this singular fact. No man’s life, writ- 
ten in this way, could possibly command for itself a 
permanent place in the world’s literature. } 

This perplexity is still further increased by the fact 
that the first three gospels, giving a general view of 
the same scenes or events, differ marvelously one 
from the other. In Matthew, before Christ's ap- 
proaching birth, he exposes his mother to disgrace ; 
after his birth, the wail of the martyred babes in 
Bethlehem is the first strain of an unceasing song of 
sadness. In Luke, the approaching birth is announced 
by an angel: ‘“ Hail, thou that art highly favored, 
the Lord is with thee.’" The chorus which sweeps 
down the midnight sky has a response in songs which 
become the canticles of the ages.. Contrast the kingly 
character of Christ throughout the gospel of Matthew 
with that given in Mark, where Christ sits on no 
throne, and exercises no authority. Matthew is the 
gospel of rejection throughout ; Luke the gospel of 
acceptance. The one closes with Jesus, ejected from 
Jerusalem, on a Galilzan mountain commanding the 
apostles to disciple the Gentile nations ; Luke ends 
with the disciples in Jerusalem, ‘‘ continually in the 
temple, blessing God."’ 

What, then, are the Gospels ? 

They are not, and they do not profess to be, lives 
of Christ. They are the divinely inspired presentation 
of Christ as a Saviour, and of his relations to us in 
the work of salvation. 

What Christ is and what are his relations Paul de- 
clares in the first chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘‘ The Jews,’’ he says, ‘‘ require a 
material sign, the Greeks seek after wisdom, but we 
preach a crucified Christ, who has become for us a 
wisdom which is from God, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, redemption."' These are the three Synoptic 
Gospels, — Matthew, the gospel of righteousness ; 
Mark, of sanctification ; Luke, of redemption. John 
is the purpose and result of all,—the gospel of life 
(John 20 : 31). 

ao 


1. Matthew is the Gospel of righteousness. Right- 
eousness is the basal attitude of Ged. Without it—I 
speak it with reverence—his perfections, his mercy, 
grace, love, wisdom, power, would be worthless and 
worse. They would be the attributes of an unright- 
eous God. Accordingly in Matthew, the Forerunner 
has but one thought, sin ; one command, repent. In 
Luke, he gives instruction to the baptized ; here, not 
a word, Sin, its doom, the method of escape, is his 
exclusive theme. Christ begins his public ministry 
by an elaborate presentation of righteousness, —its 
radical difference from the righteousness of the Jewish 
religious teachers and of men generally ; its motive, 
its value, its source, and its manifestation. His teach- 
ings close with the Son of man on the throne ; his 
final judgment is the ‘righteous into eternal life."’ 
These four words bound the Gospels : Matthew stand- 
ing for righteousness, John for life eternal. 

The Sermon on the Mount is followed by eight 
miracles, delivering men from sin, of which leprosy, 
—excluding the leper from the service of God and 
from all association with God's people,—is the most 
appropriate type, delivering the sinner admitted to 
service from the effects of sin, the paralysis, the fever, 
the subjection to physical nature, the bondage of evil 
spirits, the bondage of unforgiven sin, the subjection 
to inevitable death, to actual death. Two Jewish 
miracles follow, predicting the time when blinded 
eyes shall be opened, deaf ears unstopped, dumb 
tongues loosed, and the triumph of righteousness 
over sin shall be seen and praised. This Gospel 
makes prominent Christ's presentation of that king- 
dom which is not ‘‘ eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.’" Matthew's 
parables are all parables of the kingdom of heaven, 
a phrase not used by any other writer of the New 
Testament. The others say kingdom of God. The 
kingdom of God in the thought of the Jew was already 
the Jew's by birth and inheritance. The kingdom of 





1 Named “ Synoptic " for this reason. 


heaven denoted a character in which the Jewish na- 
tion was fatally deficient. 

In the eighteenth chapter of this Gospel Christ 
begins his instructions to his disciples as to their con- 
duct in a world of sin in which they were to remain 
until the kingdom of heaven should come. The 
chapter has but one thought: hate sin in yourself 
and in others with the intensest hatred possible to 
your hearts ; sever yourself from it at every cost ; and 
save the sinner with a love that a forgiveness seventy 
times seven does not exhaust. 


rd 

2. Mark is the Gospel of sanctification ; of Christ's 
consecration to service. The exquisitely beautiful 
portraiture by Isaiah of Christ as a servant has been 
for ages the admiration of the lovers of the Bible. 
‘* Behold, my servant, whom I uphold, my chosen in 
whom my soul delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon 
him ; he will bring forth justice to the Gentiles.’’ 

This Gospel of Mark is ‘‘ The deginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ."’ Our Lord's first step in the 
work of redemption is to take on him the form of a 
servant (Phil. 2: 7). When on the day of Pentecost 
Jesus, rejected by the nation, is again presented by 
Peter, he is first announced, as in Matthew, the King ; 
then, as in Mark, the Servant. ‘‘The God of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, ... hath glorified his 
Servant Jesus’’ (Acts 3:13). So in Acts 3: 26; 4: 
27, 30. 

Mark's Gospel is occupied exclusively with Christ's 
acts of service. There is no account of his genealogy, 
his birth, infancy, or childhood. No discourses of 
any length are recorded, and only four parables, 
against fifteen in Matthew and nineteen in Luke. 

The service is constant. The history begins, 
‘‘And they went into Capernaum ; and immediately 
on the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue 
and taught, ... and immediately when they were come 
out of the synagogue,"’ etc. This word ‘‘immedi- 
ately’’ is Mark's characteristic word. Translated 
by ‘‘straightway,’’ ‘‘forthwith,"’ ‘‘immediately,"’ 
‘‘anon,"’ ‘‘as soon as,"’ it is used by him thirty-nine 
times. Twice is it said in this Gospel that he had 
no leisure so much as to eat. Opportunity for private 
devotions is secured only by rising a great while be- 
fore day, and from them he is called to service. The 
Gospel closes, ‘‘ They went forth and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them."’ 

This Gospel is necessarily the Gospel of subordina- 
tion. In Matthew, Christ is constantly the King ; 
here no such title appears until he stands, before 
Pilate. There is in Mark no authoritative exposition 
of law, indeed the word ‘‘law’’ does not occur in 
the Gospel, no adjudication before judgment thrones, 
no assertion, ‘‘In this place is one greater than the 
temple, than Solomon, than Jonah*’; no such ascrip- 
tion of power as the centurion utters in Matthew and 
Luke. In Mark, John the Baptist asks no explana- 
tion of Christ's course as in Matthew and Luke, for 
there is no apparent inconsistency between his course 
and his attitude in this Gospel. In Mark, the disci- 
ples do not address Christ as Lord; in Matthew, 
they say, ‘‘Lord, save us, we perish’’ ; in Mark, 
‘¢ Teacher, carest thou not that we perish ?’’ 


& 

3. Luke is the Gospel of redemption. Here first in 
the New Testament we meet the word ‘‘ He hath vis- 
ited and wrought redemption for his people.’’ Those 
who welcome him are looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem. In the trying times that are to come on 
the earth his followers are directed to lift up their 
heads, for their redemption draweth nigh, and after 
his death the wail of his sorrow-stricken disciples is, 
‘« We hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel.’’ 
It is the Gospel of God's people, of his primal rela- 
tion to them, and of their primal relation to him. 

These primal relations are formally stated at the 
beginning of God's revelation of himself as the God 
of his people. He is their Redeemer (Exod. 6 : 6). 
They are his own covenant people. ‘*‘ Jehovah thy 
Redeemer'’ becomes the favorite and frequent desig- 
nation of God. The Hebrew word is that which, 
when a noun, we transliterate ‘‘Goel,’’—the kinsman 
redeemer, who by right of consanguinity is bound to 
rescue an enslaved kinsman, to redeem his inherit- 
ance, and to avenge his blood. 

If our theory is correct, we shall find that Luke 
presents Christ as a Kinsman Redeemer, that his 
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work pertains to his covenant people, and that the 
redeemed are a holy and priestly nation. 

Luke is sometimes called the universal Gospel. 
On the contrary, it is the most restricted Gospel. No 
expression of universality occurs in it until, after 
Christ's resurrection, he bids his disciples preach re- 
pentance and remission of sins among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. It is the only Gospel in 
which no one from beyond the Holy Land comes 
to him for help and grace. No daughter of an ac- 
cursed race, as in Matthew and Mark, pleads with 
him for succor; no Greeks, as in John, say, ‘‘We 
would see Jesus.’’ Persons, characters, and bless- 
ings, all center around the covenant, the fathers, 
Abraham, David, and Israel. The angel announces 
glad tidings of great joy which shall be to ‘all the 
people,’’ a phrase always restricted to Israel. Only 
in this Gospel does our Lord receive the seal of the 
Abrahamic covenant; here only are the Levitical 
rites of purification for mother and child performed ; 
here only is Jesus brought into the temple to be pre- 
sented to the Lord. Simeon recognizes the infant 
Saviour as the consolation of Israel, and Anna speaks 
of him to those who are looking for the redemption 
of Jerusalem. The beginning of the third chapter is 
not, as is generally said, a statement of the condition 
of the world, but of the Holy Land. The countries 
named all belong to the theocracy ; their inhabitants 
had received the rite of circumcision. The political 
dismemberment of God's nation and its subjection to 
heathen rulers called for a Redeemer. 

Luke presents Christ as the Kinsman Redeemer. 
By his genealogy, by the announcement to Mary be- 
fore his birth, by his perfect humanity in infancy, 
childhood, manhood, by his possession of every 
human sympathy and feeling, his relation to those 
whom he redeems is shown. 

The work of the ‘‘Goel’’ necessarily implies an ad- 
versary. Satan occupies a peculiar position in this 
Gospel, presented in no other. In the victory of the 
disciples over demons Christ beholds Satan cast down 
from heaven ; Satan takes possession of Judas (men- 
tioned in neither of the other Synoptics) ; the woman 
despoiled of her inheritance cries, ‘‘Avenge me of 
mine adversary."’ 

There are lines of biblical arguments from other 
points of view that might be presented which confirm 
the conclusion here reached.: That the four Gospels 
are not collections of miscellaneous facts relating to 
the work of Christ on earth, varying from one another 
on account of the different sources to which the re- 
spective writers had access, The four Gospels consti- 
tute an organism of which each Gospel is an essen- 
tial part ; the insertions and exclusions in each Gospel, 
the ‘‘ Varying Messages of the Synoptic Gospels,’’ are 
governed by law ; and the law of the whole and of 
each part is Christ. 
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For the Day After Christmas 
By Willis Boyd Allen 


HE girls of Blaketon were a pretty lively set. 
There were the Academy girls, and the High- 
school girls, and Madame Lafitte’s girls ; and 

many of the brightest of all three sets were in the 
First Church Sunday-school. They were scattered 
through half a dozen classes, and when school was 
over, each Sunday, what a chattering of girl voices 
and laughter! The tired superintendent would toss 
his gray hair back and smile, for it was a very pleas- 
ant sound to hear. 

Of course there were various clubs and secret 
societies (which really were not ‘‘secret’’ at all, for 
what girl could help telling her own particular friend 
and room-mate ?), but the most successful of all, that 
winter, was the ‘A. C, C.’" This is the way it was 
formed : 

‘‘Isn’t it jolly that Christmas is so near?’’ ex- 
claimed Madge Arkwright, as she pulled herself into 
her fur-bordered jacket, three minutes after the bell 
had sounded for dismissal. 

‘Splendid! You can’t guess what I'm going to 
give you !"’ returned Susie Petersen. ‘It's the fun- 
niest —"’ 

**Oh, tell me! Tell me! I won't tell!’’ cried 
their companions, crowding around Susie. But she 
shook her head till her bright-red braid flew out 
straight, and its bow flew off. 

**Do you know,'’ put in one of the quieter girls, 
named Dorothy Star, as she picked up the ribbon 
and returned it to its owner amid a gale of laughter, 
‘*I almost dread Christmas !’’ 

















LESSON FOR JANUARY 7 


‘«Why, Dolly Star, what an idea! 
mean ?"’ 

The girls separated into little knots and began to 
move towards the door. 

«« Well, I'll tell you, girls. From now till Christ- 
mas, these three weeks, we shall feel—well, Christmasy. 
You know what I mean—generous and forgiving and 
full of ‘good will,” you know. But the Monday after 
Christmas (it's Sunday this year) we shall feel tired 
and cross (I always eat too many chocolates) and 
sleepy, and the tree will be thrown out into the 
vacant lot next door, and the holly will begin to turn 
yellow. Oh, it’s miserable to think of. I'm always 
just horrid, after Christmas, in spite of all the good 
resolutions I’ve been making for three weeks.”’ 

Dolly paused, breathless, after her long speech. 
Her face was flushed, and her brown eyes shone with 
just a bit of suspicious moisture. It was not easy to 
speak about these things to the other girls, you see. 
They were silent a moment; then Susie broke out 
impulsively, 

‘*Look here, girls, let's get together and have a 
club for carrying Christmas, the real Christmas 
spirit, right over into January—'’ 

‘‘And clear on to the next Christmas !’’ put in 
Madge with enthusiasm. 

‘*What shall we call it? Who will belong?" 
cried two or three. 

‘* Anybody can belong. 

‘* The Well Wishers !"" 

‘« The Good Cheer Society !”’ 

‘« The Keep-It-Up Girls !"’ 

These and other titles for the new organization 
were suggested, but the name finally adopted was the 


What do you 


Now for a good name.”’ 
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‘* After Christmas Club.’’ Several meetings were held 
in the homes of the founders of the club. New mem- 
bers flocked in, attracted by the novelty of the idea. 

On the very day after Christmas the test came. As 
Dorothy had. predicted, every one was disposed to be 
a little irritable and fault-finding ; but the fact of the 
existence of the A. C, C., and eagerness to live up to 
its aim, helped its members to put down all unpleas- 
ant feelings and meet the day, and those that fol- 
lowed, with a sunny face and cheerful heart. 

‘*] declare,’’ said old Mrs. Brown, the wash- 
woman, ‘‘I believe rich folks have some feelin’'s, 
arter all, They're gin’rally satisfied with givin’ 
away suthin’ at Thanksgivin’ an’ Christmas, but them 
gals came round the next day, jest as 'twas beginning 
to seem lonesome, an’ I could see the end o’ the cold 
turkey, with my four children so keen arter it, an’ 
what do you think? They'd found two new jobs for 
me, reg’lar ones, an’ besides, they gave me this 
shawl, an’ a real nice warm one ’ tis !’’ 

This is not a chronicle of all the doings of the 
‘A. C. C.,"’ nor has the story any special ‘end.’’ 
In true life, stories have no real end, but keep right 
on, as these girls are doing. The task was not an 
easy one, for there were times when the skies were 
gray, and spirits flagged, and gentle deeds and words 
were thanklessly received ; but the Club persevered, 
and bids fair to grow in numbers and usefulness all 
through the year until ‘*‘ Merry Christmas !"’ is again 
heard on every side, and the Christmas spirit of cheer 
and good will makes life glad and full of sunshine. 

Who will be the first to start another ‘* After Christ- 
mas Club"’ ? 

Boston. 





Saint Cecilia of the Court 
By Isabella R. Hess 


—==— 











XIV The Battle With Death 


O MICKEY, the ride to the Court was all too 
short ; anxious as he certainly was about Jim, 
there was an exhilarating sense of luxury in 

riding in a carriage, that could not be downed. He 
was sorry, when they drove to the entrance of the 
Court, that it was not daylight, so that he could parade 
his experience before the boys. Even as it was, he 
felt his importance as he piloted his two companions 
across the Court ; and indeed a pilot was needed, for 
the rain had filled all the hollows between the stones, 
and an unwary step might land one into an im- 
promptu bath. From Jim’s shop shone the gleam of 
the little lamp, and it guided them, until, to Mrs. 
Daley's infinite relief, they entered the shop. She 
surveyed the group silently a moment, then turned to 
Mickey, who poured forth his information, in staccato 
tones. ‘‘ Them’s doctors, I brung 'em here ; I mean 
a kerridge brung us, an’ the kerridge had velvet seats, 
and was that soft you could sink into ’em, and the 
Saint's sick in bed up to the hospital.’’ 

Dr. Hanauer had already taken off his hat and 
coat, and flung them on the bench, as he remarked 
courteously, ‘‘ Cecilia fainted, so we put her in bed 
to rest."" Then he stepped quickly to the bedside. 

Mrs. Daley was too awed to speak. To have a great 
doctor from a hospital in the shop was inspiring 
enough, but to have a fine gentleman like the other 
with a silk hat in his hand, and a diamond ring, and 
shiny shoes, sitting on the bench, and looking on,— 
that was sufficient to silence her usually voluble tongue. 
But she recovered her voice when the doctor asked 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—A new family has 
moved into a tenement neighborhood known as ‘‘ the Court," 
The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nicknamed 
Saint Cecilia,—a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
younger brother, ‘‘ Puddin’."" Jim Belway, a cobbler, whose 
shop is always open to the boys of the Court, has become a 
firm friend of the Saint's. The cloud of Cecilia's life is her 
mother’s bondage todrink. A crisis in the affairs of the family 
is reached when ‘‘ Puddin’ *’ is hurt by a fall down the stairs. 
His injuries are serious, but Saint Cecilia, who has a very 


vague and mistaken impression of a hospital, flatly refuses to- 


allow him to be moved from the house. A visit to the dreaded 
hospital, prearranged by Jim, and the tenderness of Dr. 
Hanauer whom she meets there, quite win her over, and pave 
the way for “ Paddin’s’’ entrance. One morning Cecilia's 
mother fails to waken, and the empty bottle tells the story. 
Friends of the court, poor but sympathetic, perform the last 
acts of kindness for Mrs. Sweeney. On a visit to the hospital 
Cecilia meets Billy Daniels, who is fighting the same foe that 
overcame her mother. Cecilia has a new cause for anxiety in 
the sudden and serious illness of Jim. The municipal doctor 
is summoned, and pronounces it a case of pneumonia. Dr. 
Hanauer is brought to the rescue. 





her questions, and, flushed with importance, she an- 
swered first in monosyllables, then favored him with 
a minute description of the case, of Jim's personality, 
and of his relation to the Court in general. 

She even expressed in her very best words her ad- 
miration of the way he handled his patient, and con- 
fidentially expressed the opinion that he was a much 
finer doctor than the one provided by the city, al- 
though the first one Aad given several kinds of medi- 
cine, probably on the principle that if ove didn't cure 
Jim, one of the others wou/d. And Dr. Hanauer an- 
»swered not at all, except to ask a question about the 
patient. 

He asked for hot water, and Mrs. Daley emptied 
the little kettle, sizzling on the stove, into a dipper. 
She watched him as he made bandages of a towel he 
had taken from a hook, and dipped them into the hot 
water. Then he asked her to refill the dipper. But 
the kettle was empty, and Mrs. Daley, peering into 
the stove, saw that the little fire was dying out. And 
worse than all, she saw that the box behind the stove 
was empty. She turned resolutely to Mickey, who, 
having fallen fast asleep in the corner, had to be 
shaken into wakefulness. ‘* Do you be running to the 
corner, and tell Mis’ Grogan you want a dime’s worth 
of wood, and I'll be sending the dime in the morning.”’ 

Mr. Daniels rose leisurely to his feet, and said he'd 
go with Mickey. Seated on the bench, he had taken 
in every poor detail of the shop; he had noted the 
quilt, doing duty as portiére, the tiny supply of crock- 
ery on the shelf, the one chair, the one little lamp. 
He had noticed, too, idly, the finger marks on the 
chimney, and had remembered Cecilia’s incoherent 
remarks about neglecting to clean it, and it had made 
his eyes misty ; then he remembered, too, all the 
little things Cecilia had said about her life here with 
Jim, and, being used to luxury, he felt the force of the 
grinding poverty about him. He had never come so 
close to it before, and something about it stung him. 
He watched Dr. Hanauer as he bent over the bed, and 
envied him the part he was playing,—then, catching 
the doctor's eye, he asked in a whisper, ‘‘Say, is 
there anything you need ?*’ 

The doctor straightened up, and said simply, ‘: Billy, 
you aren’t used to this, I know! Look around you, — 
is there anything that isn’ ¢ needed here ?"’ 

Billy t'srew one glance around the room, and nodded. 
‘*What ll I get?" 

The doctor understood, and anewered, ‘‘ You're a 
brick! No time to talk here. Get a couple of hot 
water bottles, and an ice bag, and a plentiful supply 
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of ice, and fill these prescriptions,*" and in a few 
moments, Mickey was guiding Mr. Daniels out of the 
Court to the drug store. Mr. Daniels’ silk hat was 
spattered by the rain, and he turned his coat collar up 
about his ears ; as they got into the the glare of the 
drug store's lights, he noticed Mickey's thin little coat, 
and his torn shoes, and saw that the collar of his shirt, 
which stood above the coat, was limp and wet. Then 
he surprised Mickey by clasping his hand tightly in 
his, and muttering something under his breath. 

The night clerk was on duty at the drug store, and 
Mickey remembered him well, as one upon whom in 
summer the boys of the Court waged constant war- 
fare, by banging back and forth the screen doors, and 
yelling in at him. What the clerk was thinking was 
shown in his glance, ‘* What's a swell doing here at 
eleven o’ clock with a little ragamuffin from the Court!"’ 

Mickey admired immensely the way in which the 
clerk waited upon Mr. Daniels, and the positive, cool 
tones in which that gentleman made known his de- 
sires. While they were waiting for the medicine, Mr. 
Daniels picked up a box of candy that stood upon the 
counter, and handed it to Mickey, who simply gasped, 
and tried to smile at the joke, but made no effort to 
take it. 

‘*Well, don’t you want it ?’’ 

Mickey started. ‘* Bet your life I want it,’’ came 
his quick response. 

‘« Well, why don’t you take it ?’’ 

Mickey's cold, grimy hand shot out, and in a 
twinkling the box was underneath his shirt. ‘‘Say,’’ 
he whispered, ‘‘are you sure you've got money 
enough? I bet you that costs a dime !"' 

Mr. Daniels looked down at Mickey thoughtfully, 
then looked off and whistled. Then he turned to 
Mickey again, and said, ‘If you had a dollar, what 
would you do right now ?'’ 

The answer was quick and emphatic. 
something to eat, in a jiffy, you bet !"’ 

Then Mr. Daniels whistled again, and said nothing. 
By the time the medicines were ready, the bundles 
proved quite as much as both of them could manage, 
and the clerk was so interested that he stood in the 
doorway, and peered after them down the street. He 
watched them disappear into Mrs. Grogan's grocery, 
—Mrs. Grogan rarely having a customer, felt called 
upon to be on duty early and late, lest a possible one 
should escape,—and in a few minutes he saw them 
reappear, bearing between them, as well as their pack- 
ages would allow, a basket. 

When they got back to the shop the fire was once 
more blazing brightly, and the little kettle was steam- 
ing merrily. Mr. Daniels let down the basket of coal 
with a thump, and Mrs. Daley lost no time in filling 
the stove. 

** Where's the box ?'’ queried Mickey, as he started 
to empty the basket. 

‘* Mickey,’’ his mother’s tones were deep and awe- 
some, ‘‘the doctor he broke it and chuck it in the 
stove to burn."’ 

Mr. Daniels heard it, and remarked affably, ‘‘ Good 
for you, Doc, I'll buy another."’ 

On the bed, Jim, surrounded by poultices and hot 
water bottles, groaned as he turned about. But the 
rattling in his throat seemed less, and the doctor, 
bending over him, spoke a bit hopefully. Mickey 
thought the doctor had lost a great deal of his attract- 
iveness, for he had thrown off his coat, and rolled up 
his sleeves, and great beads of perspiration rolled 
down his face, as he wrung towels out of hot water. 
He went up to Mr. Daniels and spoke in low tones. 
‘Billy, I want cloth for poultices. See if you can get 
some. Anything will do, towels, napkins, anything. 
And I want ice.’’ 

Mrs. Daley came at once to the rescue. ‘‘Do you 
go to Rickey Madigan’s, and ask him for some towels. 
And Mickey, do you be seein’ that the gentleman 
don’t pay Rickey as much as he asks! Sure,’’ she 
explained to the edification of the gentlemen, ‘ Ric- 
key is always askin’ more than he thinks he'll get! 
And to the saloon you could be gettin’ ice.'’ 

So Mickey guided Mr. Daniels back again to the 
street. Butin Rickey Madigan’s enticing windows 
there was no gleam of light ; evidently midnight sup- 
pers were not in vogue in the Court. But Mickey was 
not daunted ; he seized both handles of the door, and 
shook them mightily, explaining, ‘‘ Rickey lives in 
the back—he might be hearin’ us rap and come out !"' 
Rickey did hear, and did come out, vowing vengeance 
on the one who had awakened him ; but the sight 
of the silk hat at the door amazed him into 
silence, and he lit the gas to see them better, and 
then, befogged by sleep, couldn't understand what 
they wanted, Mr. Daniels slowly drew from his 
pocket a roll of bills, and held them where Rickey 
could see them, and he at once awakened fully, and 
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produced from beneath his counter a half-dozen neatly 
folded towels, and held them forth, and to Mickey's 
disgust, he had no chance to show his gift at bartering, 
for Mr. Daniels at once paid the asked price. Then 
he turned to Rickey, and said calmly, ‘‘ Now, if you 
don’t mind, give this boy what he wants to eat. What 
do you want, Mickey, speak out !’’ 

And Mickey, partly because there stood on the 
counter a row of pies, and partly because deep in his 
boy's suul there lay a great, unsatisfied desire to some 
day eat all the pie he wanted, gasped out just the 
one word ‘* Pie !"’ 

Mr. Daniels couldn't decide, as he watched him 
eat, in unclouded appreciation, a whole mince pie, 
whether he or Mickey enjoyed that pie the more. As 
they went out, he said solemnly to Mickey, who was 
filled with an ineffable content, ‘‘ Mickey, if you die 
to-night, I'm guilty of murder. A mince pie at mid- 
night !"" 

But Mickey answered soulfully, ‘‘1 could eat an- 
other !"’ 

If Rickey Madigan’s had been closed, not so the 
saloon on the corner! In all the neighborhood of the 
Court, it was by far the most inviting place to be seen ; 
its windows were always clean, and a welcome always 
ready for the one who dropped in carelessly. ‘‘ This 
is Flannigan’s,"’ explained Mickey. ‘It's fine in 
there !"’ 

‘*‘How do you know?’ inquired Mr. Daniels 
sharply. 

‘*How do / know?"’ echoed Mickey. ‘I been 
there often! You get a cent in the Court for gettin’ 
a pail of beer !"' 

‘*A cent! Do you mean to say a cent pays you for 
that?’’ Mr. Daniels’ voice was very earnest. 

Mickey's answer was decisive, and its philosophy 
was unanswerable. ‘It's the only way you ever get 
a cent,—and when you're hungry, a cent is all right !’’ 

‘* Mickey,’’ something in Mr. Daniels’ voice made 
the boy look up quickly at him, ‘‘ where does that 
door lead to?"’ 

‘*Lead to?’’ echoed Mickey, 
gan's saloon."' 

** Now listen to me, Mickey, and remember what I 
say !"' His sharp tones rang out cuttingly. ‘‘ That 
door leads to hell !’’ 

For a moment Mickey was silent, then he touched 
Mr. Daniels slyly on the sleeve. ‘‘Then'tis a queer 
place entirely to be lookin’ for ice !"’ 

There were a good many men in the place, but they 
all made way for Mr. Daniels, and one of them 
whispered, ‘‘Inspector."’ But for an inspector he 
seemed very courteous and well-dressed, nor could 
they imagine an officer abroad at midnight with a silk 
hat and no umbrella, so they hovered about to learn 
the business of the strangely mated pair. When they 
went out with the ice wrapped in towels they had 
agreed that he was a doctor, and that evidently some 
one in the neighborhood was near Death's door, 
since a physician in a silk hat was called at midnight. 

Jim was tossing restlessly about when they got back 
to the shop, and Mr, Daniels helped the doctor crack 
ice for the ice bags. Mrs. Daley urged by the doctor, 
went home with Mickey, promising to come again in 
the morning, when ‘‘ her man"’ had gone to work. 

It was a long night to Billy Daniels, as he watched 
the doctor perform the thousand little services which 
Jim required, and he was glad when he could help. 
Once when he helped to raise Jim from the pillow, he 
remarked, half jestingly,.‘‘Say, Phil! You and I had 
many a night lark in the old college days, but we never 
struck anything li're this !"" 

‘‘And, Billy,’* the doctor wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead, ‘‘this is the only kind of lark that 
pays! The kind that we wsed to have was killing— 
by the help of God, this is the kind that saves."’ 

‘Save him, Phil!'’ Daniels covered his eyes with 
his hand. ‘‘ The little Saint told us what a man he 
is, and these people show it. Pull him through, he’s 
more of a man than I am."’ 

‘If 1 pull him through, Billy,’’ the doctor's hand 
grasped his firmly, ‘‘you did your share—you gave 
me the tools to work with."’ 

How slowly the night wore on! Jim seemed to 
rest more quietly, except that he tugged at his shirt, 
and now and then muttered about ‘‘ Margaret.’ Now 
and then he restlessly tried to sit up, and spoke about 
the ticket which he was evidently trying to take from 
his shirt, and once he lifted his arms imploringly to- 
wards the faded picture on the wall, and muttered, 
‘« I'll be gettin’ it back, Margaret! I'll have enough 
soon !"" 

Billy Daniels paced back and forth in the little 
shop, now and then throwing an uneasy glance at the 
restless figure on the bed. He was used to seeing 
physical suffering in the hospital, but this, this phead- 
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ing, the pitiful murmuring of a name with love trem- 
bling in every tone, was new, and nerve-wrecking. He 
turned tothe doctor. ‘‘ Phil, what ticket do you fancy 
he’s talking about ?’’ 

The doctor knit his brows, ‘‘ Whatever it is, I 
fancy it’s in that little bag around his neck. Pawn 
ticket, likely ; that’s the kind best known down here. 
At any rate, it’s heavy on his mind, and it’s a hard 
thing to cure a patient whose heart isn’t at rest. May- 
be it’s a wedding ring he pawned to keep his head 
above water."’ 

‘*Maybe!’’ This tragedy of poverty was getting 
very real to Daniels, and it stirred him as few things 
had. ‘Maybe it was ‘Margaret's’ wedding-ring. 
But if it was, the way he’s talking of her, he wouldn't 
have pawned it.’’ 

‘« Billy,’’ Dr. Hanauer shifted the pillows as deftly 
as his white-capped nurses might have done, ‘‘ there's 
many a man had to tear his heart out just to get 
bread.”’ 

‘*Say, Hanauer, find the ticket! You're the doc- 
tor and can, and we may be able to clear his mind.’’ 
Daniels bent over the bed, as if to find it himself 
should the doctor refuse. But Dr. Hanauer quickly 
loosened the tough cord that bound the little bag, and 
in a moment the treasure lay before them, a little 
green ticket, with its short inscription, ‘‘ Two dollars 
to James Belway, Dec. 3, for wedding-ring marked 
J. B. to M. R.,"’ and wrapped around it was a scrap 
of paper, and on it was written in precise, even little 
letters, ‘‘God forgive me, Margaret, but I couldn't 
rest with Puddin’ suffering with his back so. I only let 
the ring go so to help the little Saint out. God willing, 
Margaret, I'll save bit by bit till I get it back.’’ 

They read it together, and then, without one word, 
the doctor slipped the paper back into the bag, and 
hung it again about Jim's neck. Daniels sat with his 
head upon his arm, bent upon the footboard, and Dr. 
Hanauer, his own eyes filled with tears, understood 
why he did not raise his head. But in a moment 
Daniels stood up, and said huskily, ‘‘I'm glad we 
came down here to-night, Phil. I don’t think Flan- 
ery Court can afford to lose such a man yet."" Then, 
after a moment, ‘‘ Hanauer, that man pawned a wed- 
ding-ring to help a kid—and I spent thirty thousand 
last year, and not a soul better off except the saloon- 
keepers !"’ 

The doctor turned from his patient, and the two 
men faced each other, the faces of both filled with 
deeper feeling than could creep to their lips. ‘Billy, 
you and I have been a good deal to each other for a 
good many years now—ever since the old college 
days, fifteen years ago. My parents were poor Jews, 
God bless them! And I had a hard pull up hill. 
You were bred in luxury, and had a fair road before 
you. We are both of us just what our boyhood homes 
helped to make us, so to some degree we are free 
from blame or praise. The trouble with you is that 
you never Aad any trouble. But I tell you, you are 
more of a man than you know! You are stronger 
than you were a year ago, and little by little the Devil 
will let go his hold. It was this man before us who 
put Puddin’ Sweeney in our charge ; it was you who 
helped Puddin’, and many another little sufferer, 
through much of their pain. There isn’t a child in 
the wards that doesn’t love you,—they know who 
pays for the toys, and the flowers, and the pictures, 
andthe candy. Straighten out, Billy! There's much 
of your thirty thousand didn’t go to saloon-keepers. 
You've got a big heart, and a clean hand, and your 
backbone’ s getting stiffer.’’ 

** God bless you, Phil!’’ Daniels held the doctor's 
hand in a grip that might have belonged to his old 
football days. ‘‘I can thank you for any backbone 
that I've got. I’ve learned something to-night about 
what money can do. So help me God, I'll prove to 
you I learned it to good advantage.”’ 

He picked up the pawn ticket which lay upon the 
bed, and slipped it into his pocket. ‘‘ When the 
morning comes, I'll get the ring. You send down a 
nurse, and if money can pull him through, he'll live. 
And if he does, he won't have to pawn his wedding- 


ring again."’ 

‘* Daniels, look at him !'’ The doctor pointed to 
the bed. 

‘*What is it?’’ Daniels’ voice was filled with 
dread. ‘‘Is he worse?"’ 


‘*Worse!'' Doctor Hanauer’s voice rang with 
triumph. ‘‘ Worse! Why, Billy, he’s sleeping like 
a baby, and the crisis is passed! And we pulled 
him out of Death's own jaws !"’ 

**We!"’ echoed Billy scornfully. ‘* You did !"’ 

‘* Yes, Billy,—but I was only the instrument! You 
did, too, and the Saint, and Mrs. Daley, and Mickey, 
and,’’ very reverently, ‘* God !"’ 

( Zo be continued) 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 





When the New Year Came 
By Alix Thorn 


= OW do you s’ pose the New Year looks, Wil- 
liam ?’’ asked Tottie, twisting one long, yel- 
low curl around a plump little finger as she 
spoke, 

**Goodness !'’ five-year-old William's answer came 
in a muffled voice from the great sleepy-hollow chair 
in which he was half hidden ; ‘‘I didn’t ever see him, 
Tottie.’’ 

‘* Not ever, ever!’’ cried Tottie, so sadly that her 
brother made haste to answer. 

‘*Oh, well, never mind. I asked Jane about him 
this morning, and she said she s’ posed he was but a 
slip of a boy. I talked to cook, too, and all she said 
was, ‘ Look out for him to-night ; maybe you can catch 
a sight.’ ’’ 

‘*I] guess you can see him, William; I guess, 
p’ rhaps,’’ chimed in the small sister admiringly, ‘‘ and 
you must ’member to tell me,—won’t you?’’ press- 
ing a soft little hand upon his knee. 

‘Course I will, if 1 do,’’ answered William cheer- 
fully. 

It was the very last day of December, and they 
were sitting before the library fire, a comfortable place 
to be, for the bold wind roared outside, while little 
snowflakes were whirled wildly against the windows. 
The room grew shadowy, more shadowy. Tottie pulled 
her little chair closer to William ; she always felt safe 
near this strong brother of hers, and before long Jane 
called the two children to supper. 

‘* Did you ever see the o/d year, Jane?'’ inquired 
William, as she unhooked his sailor collar at bedtime. 

Jane gave a loud chuckle, as she made answer : 
‘* Not if I remember right. Sure, I've always been 
too tired to set up for him."’ 

‘* But, Jane,’’ persisted the little boy, ‘‘ don’t you 
know some one who has seen him,—maybe your sis- 
ter in Ireland ?"’ 

This far-away sister of Jane had figured largely in 
many strange tales told to William and Tottie, and 
they felt that she was an old and tried friend. 

‘*Sure, Bridget never made it known if she saw 
him,’’ was Jane’s reply, with another chuckle, as she 
pulled down the shades. 

The little boy didn’t stay awake long, though the 
firelight made funny shadows on the wall, and he was 
just discovering a great giant with surprisingly long 
legs and arms dancing over the mantle, when his eyes 
closed and he was fast asleep. 

Long, long after, he awoke, and sat up straight in 
bed, for the air seemed full of music. Bells were 
ringing merrily, many bells, and now he could hear 
the chimes joining in. He scrambled quickly out of 
bed, for he remembered Jane had told him that the 
bells always rang in the New Year. He hurried to 
the window, and saw that it was still snowing. The 
ground was all covered with a white carpet. William 
looked eagerly around ; no sign of the New Year yet. 
He must be late, for the bells had stopped ringing, — 
but, oh ! what was that? Who was that far down the 
drive? A tall figure, snow covered, was tramping 
straight towards the house with quick steps, as if he 
was glad to come. Now he sang in a big, deep voice. 
It was the New Year, of course. Yes, the New Year 
himself. William rubbed his sleepy eyes, and crept 
back to bed. Why should he stay up longer? 

‘¢I saw him,'’ he whispered softly ; ‘‘such a large 
New Year,—oh, so large!"’ 

It was at the breakfast-table that William told his 
news to the wondering Tottie. 

‘‘And,’’ said her brother, ‘‘you see, I saw him 
come walking right up our drive,—right up! And he 
wasn't little, Tottie ; as large as Father, I guess.’’ 

The small sister nodded slowly and impressively. 
‘Yes, William,'’ she smiled. ‘‘Oh, yes, William.’’ 

Jane came bustling in, bringing a plate of toast. 
‘*Who do you think came last night,’’ she asked, 
‘«when you two were asleep ?”’ 

‘*I know!"’ shouted Tottie, ‘‘the New Year,—he 
came."’ 

‘*Well,"’ smiled Jane, ‘‘1I expect he did; but 'tis 
your Uncle Henry himself I mean.’’ 

‘Oh, goody !*’ exclaimed the children. Happy 
times ever came with this merry young uncle of theirs. 

**1 wonder if he saw the New Year,’’ murmured 
William, as he tramped off down stairs to see his 
uncle. ‘I'll ask him,—Ae’'d know him if he met 


him, my Uncle Henry would."’ 
Mount VERNON, N. Y. 
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fever and inflammation.—E. A 








Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 
Mr. Du Bois suggests that childhood is not the only stage 


of life which a parent should view seriously. Quite as 
many, if not more, vital mistakes are made in dealing with 
youth in early and middle adolescence—say from twelve to 
seventeen—as in dealing with younger children. This col- 
umn is open to the entire range of inquiry. A parent of 
fifty and a grandparent of sixty-five may even need advis- 
ing as to their attitude toward their adult progeny. It is 
also desirable that parents and others who are not seeking 
advice, but who, from their own experience, have sugges- 
tions to make, should report them here for the general good. 


In the Times for November 25, under “ Parents’ Prob- 


lems,"’ I read about three children, between whom there 
seemed to be no harmony. The mother speaks of trying 
every known remedy but one. I should inquire into their 
diet. I have noticed another similar case where teaching, 
persuasion, and punishment were of no avail. As a last 
resort, the case was referred to an intelligent physician, who, 
among many other questions, asked in regard to their diet. 
The mother told him they were great meat-eaters. Her hus- 
band and brother must have meat three times a day and the 
children often scarcely ate anything else. The physician told 
her of the bear that was kept in the museum at Gressen. When 
fed on bread only, it was quiet and tractable, even children 
could play with it; but a few days’ feeding upon meat would 
make it ferocious, quarrelsome, and dangerous. She agreed 
to try the experiment upon the children, and changed their 
diet to fruits, grains, and vegetables ; milk, toast, graham and 
corn-meal gems, wheatlet and oatmeal, mush and milk, for 
breakfast and lunch, with vegetables and graham-bread for 
dinner, and fruit, fruit-puddings, and mush molded in cups, 
with fruit sauce, for dessert. In less than a month she could 
see a difference in the habits of her children, and a year later 
she testified that they could hardly be known for the same 
family. ‘The children were cheerful, playful, gleeful, full of 
spirit. And in place of fretfulness and quarrels, they were 
kind, benevolent, and considerate toward each other. ‘They 
were also more than ordinarily sume from acute attacks of 


The effect of diet on conduct cannot be questioned. 


Attention has been frequently called in this column to the 
fact that bad or immoral conduct is frequently the result of 


hysical causes. Instances are not wanting where so-called 


incorrigible children have been made tractable and desira- 
ble-epmpanions at home and at school simply through diet. 
Not a little of the obstreperousness of poor school children 
arises from sheer want of nourishment, I am glad that our 
correspondent has called attention to this notable hygienic 
fact. But if we refer back to the letter of the mother of 
the three children in question, we find that our present 
‘correspondent has overlooked the fact that the want of 
harmony was between the two older girls, and not between 
them and their younger sister,—to whom they were both 


** beautifully kind.’’ It is hardly conceivable that im 


proper diet would create discord between two, and permit 


a beautifully kind spirit between each of these two in her 
relations with a third. Nevertheless, ** meat ’’ has made 
many a sister, as well as a brother, to offend, and our cor 
respondent’s regimen is worth heeding, not alone by this 
troubled mother, but by all mothers. A different recom 
mendation, however, comes in the form of the following 
letter : 

I would suggest to ‘' H. E. B.’ (issue of November 25) that 
instead of separating her daughters, she should watch for an 
opportunity to send them away together, among people who 
do not know of their antagonistic actions towards each other. 
If they should be a bit homesick, all the better ;- it may draw 
them eloser to each other. In the meantime, let the mother over 
look and ignore differences whenever possible. 1 advise, not 
from a mother's experience, but as one of a pair of sisters.— 
M. L. S. 

This advice is particularly worthy of note because it is 
from ‘‘ one of a pair of sisters.’’ Possibly she writes from 
her own experience, and, if so, this gives her view weight, 
although the basal conditions between the two cases may be 
quite different. The remedy she proposes involves great 
care on the part of the parents in selecting the place where 
ihe daughters are to be sent. Should the girls pair off 
with different chums at a boarding-school, the hostility 
might be reinforced by a clique or feud spirit. Should they 
be sent abroad, the dangers to personal character would be 
very great. But should there be any safe way of despatch- 
ing them together, the experience of our correspondent at 
least compels thoughtful consideration as a regimen. It 
would be interesting to know whether the plan proposed 7s 
an experience or whether it is entirely theoretical, and if it 
is an experience, it would be very helpful to hear more of 
the conditions which effected the cure, The correspond- 
ent’s suggestion that the mother ‘overlook and ignore 
differences whenever possible '’ supports my recommenda- 
tion in the previous issue, to the effect that the mother’s 
anxiety may lead her to notice too much, and therefore to 
over-interfere and over-train. 

In the hope of learning more of the case, a personal let- 
ter was sent to the mother of the three children under 
discussion, supplementary to the note in the Times of 
November 25. A cordial response was received giving 
some further information of the situation at home, as 
follows : 

Your courteous note has been received, and | wish to thank 
you for the thought and attention you have given to my re- 





uest. You have at least encouraged me to hope for better 
things in the future, and that is an aid and inspiration to keep 
on working in the present. I have no new aspect of the case 
to present. There is no friction between the girls’ father and 
me. We co-operate in the training of the children, and I 
think I can conscientiously say that they have no example of 
clashing before them in our home life. ‘Their father is un- 
usually kind, and interested in all that concerns them. We 
have never considered sending either child to boarding-school, 
but several years ago they were separated for about eight 
months, and we hoped that would correct the fault, but they 
seemed to take up their lives where they left off as soon as 
they were united at home again. We are very grateful for the 
help you have already given us, and should any new light come 
to you we shall be further thankful.—H. E. B. 


This letter strengthens the hope expressed in the Novem- 
ber issue, that a new adolescent stage of life might, under 
wise and affectionate home discipline, bring a turn in affairs. 
That the two girls may not soon have a really free cordial- 
ity is possible, however. If the plan proposed in the sec- 
ond of the foregoing letters is feasible, it may be worth 
considering. And in any case, a hygienic discipline is 
always in order. 


x 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


BERWICK, ME.—What course of study can be profitably 
engaged in by the Messenger Service, that is not distinctively 
religious ?—~A. H. 

If the leader of the service has the requisite knowledge, 
there is nothing better for the boys than a training in clean 
government. Let the Service become a miniature town 
meeting, with the selectmen, school committee, etc., and 
discuss just the same matters that are being discussed in 
the town. The same can be carried out in a city commu- 
nity. If you can secure the help of a Christian lawyer 
who understands boys, who will come in and lead them to 
become acquainted with the standard laws of government, 
and to become familiar mpm porasmnatanty law, you will be 
doing a great deal for the future of the boys and of the 
community. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Ought provision to. ‘be made for other 
literature than the regular Home Department helps ?—L. Y 

That depends upon the state of your finances. If you 
can afford to take some good weekly paper and have a 
Messenger Service to secure its prompt and free delivery, 
such papers are a very welcome addition to the literature 
of the home. Two Sunday-school papers, The Sunday 
School Times and the World Evangel, are used in many 
Home Departments, Uncle Sam being responsible for their 
safe delivery. The Sunday School Times begins this week 
a regular home lesson article,—*t The Perkins Home 
Letters.’’ If you have a good Sunday-schooi library, 
that is often a source of delight to the Home Department 
member, but a messenger corps is necessary to provide for 
pthe taking of the books. Many departments have a cir- 
culating library of their own, and depend on each other 
to keep the books moving 


IPAVA, ILL.—Can you tell me where to get Sunday-school 
quarterlies in German and Norwegian for Home Department 
workers? We have just closed our county convention and 
summer school, where | was able to report a gain of ten new 
Home Departments in the county during the past year. The 
evangelistic side of the work was emphasized this year, and I 
should like to deepen the impression made there. I had 
thought of sending a letter to each Home Department super- 
intendent. Can you suggest anything regarding such a letter 
or any other methods which might be used ?7—-A. M 

You can get quarterlies in the German language from the 
German Congregational Publishing House, Michigan City, 
Indiana; also from the German Publishing House, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the same in Cincinnati, Ohio. I think 
you can get the helps on the iesson in Norwegian from a 
paper published by the Reformed Church Sunday-school 
Board, 1308 Arch Street, Philadelphia. So far as I know, 
there is no quarterly published in that tongue in this coun- 
try. The letter sent to each supertntendent is good. 
Make it specific, and call for definite prayer at a certain 
time of the day from each superintendent for their work. 
Much inspiration and fine results have come from such 
united effort. 

Sioux Ciry, 1a.—I have lately returned, to make my home 
in this place. I want to do some good work. Our pastor is 
“anxious for me to take the Home Department work. The 
have none at the present time. [ think | would like that, if 
you will tell me how to go to work and what the needs of the 
work are. The membership is widely scattered. The city is 
fifty-seven thousand population. There are four other Pres- 
byterian churches in the suburbs. I want to do the work 
thoroughly and well. 1 do not mind the hard places, so make 
the requirements whatever are necessary.—H. C. 

The need of this work lies in the fact that fully one-quar- 
ter of the population of any piace are non-attendants upon 
the services of the Sunday-school. Perhaps half that num- 
ber do not come into touch with the church life in any 
way. Many cannot, owing to sickness of themselves or 
the care of those who may be ill or infirm in their own 
families. Then there are the mothers with young children, 
the aged, those who have to work on Sundays, those who 
have not the proper clothing, those who are deaf, and a 


large number who do not want to come. To reach and 
help these is the duty and the privilege as well as the prob- 
lem of every pastor and superintendent. The aim ot the 
Home Department is to help them by bringing to them 
some interested, consecrated personality for a friend, and 
that one to bring them into a knowledge of the Word by 
securing their pledge to study it at least a half hour each 
week in their own home. The best results can be ob- 
tained where the Visitor encourages the family to study 
together—as a family. As superintendent of this depart 
ment you will secure as many helpers as you may deem 
wise, and from your pastor a list of all the church members 
and members of the congregation, and distribute these 
names among your helpers, and have them make a thor- 
ough canvass of the parish, to enlist all those designated 
above. Aim to secure every member of every family for 
membership in the Bible school. Let those who can and 
will come into the main school, and those who cannot or 
will not into the Home Department, but in all cases urge 
the study of the lesson by all, together, setting apart some 
time during the week, when the Sunday-school lesson shall 
have the right of way with all in the home. Seek the co 
operation of all the members of your school in securing 
members. Ask each member to see to it that every one 
who lives in his house is a member of the school, Try the 
membership contest plan, if that approves itself to your 
board, and divide the classes in the school, and let them 
work hard to see which side secures the most. Wise lead 
ership in this line has proved that the work can be carried 
on with fairness, and no attempts at proselyting, but a real 
enthusiasm in working for the upbuilding of the Sunday 
school. One school in Sandwich, Massachusetts, has re 
cently tried it, and gained two hundred per cent. This 
is a real gain, and in more than numbers, too, 


* 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Do you think note-book work is best 
suited to junior age pupils, or is it suitable for primary children 
too ?—C. 3. 

Note-books for pasting pictures and but little writing are 
suitable for primary children, but where much writing is 
expected the junior pupils only could do the work, Even 
in this department the picture work in connection with the 
books ought to be continued. 


LAC KOSSE, W1s.—Do you think it is essential to have a pre- 
view which shall finally be the form of the review ?—K. O. M 

it 1s certainly essential for the teacher to become familiar 
with the lesson material of the quarter, and to have a plan 
which shall develop from week to week. This plan, how- 
ever, should not be apparent to the pupil so much as it 
should serve as a guide for the teacher, and as the lessons 
develop from week to week the originality of the pupils 
will more or less change the scope of the teaching. 

When the review comes, it should be a new view of the 
work. Care must be taken not to tie the pupils to a cut- 
and-dried plan mapped out by the teacher three months 
before, as is apt to be the case when a fixed blackboard or 
work of that sort is worked out in detail, and used bit by 
bit each week. 


St. Louts, Mo. —Would you advise ‘taking all the depart- 
ments of the school on a picnic on the same day, or taking them 
separately ?—J. |. F. 

In churches where the so-called picnic is really an annual 
church outing, and where the parents and the regular 
church attendants make up the party, it is then advisable 
to have all the departments included, for the affair becomes 
a family one, and the younger ones ate cared for by their 
parents. In all such excursions some provision should be 
made for pupils not accompanicd by parents. Where, 
however, the matter is intended to be a real Sunday school 
picnic, I think more satisfactory results are obtained when 
either departments or groups of classes go together, rather 
than going in a body. Particularly is this the case with 
city schools. A small group can have a satisfactory day in 
places which would not be suitable for a large gathering. 


CLIFTON, N. ¥Y.—Would you encourage children to attend 
more than one Sunday-school? If they persist in doing so, 
would you treat them the same as our regular church attend- 
ants *‘—K. C. 

I certainly should never encourage them to do so, and 
think that it would be a decided gain it the Sunday-school 
hour was the same in a given community. Nevertheless, 
it sometimes happens that children attend with equal regu- 
larity a morning and an afternoon school, and in that case 
certainly no difference in their treatment should be made 
except that it is very likely that in the afternoon school the 
teacher can give the pupil a different line of work because 
he has already had the same topic in the morning school. 

Where pupils go from one school to another when the 
hour of meeting is the same, that presents a different prob- 
lem. They are then irregular in both, the work of both is 
disturbed, and little is accomplished for the child. The 
teachers or heads of departments in a district could greatly 
aid each other by comparison of rolls, visits to the homes, 
and a general understanding between them that the child 
should make a choice if the parent does not do it for him. 
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Ways to Heip That Class of Yours 








Naming Classes to Some Purpose 


It may be a convenience to number classes in Sunday- 
school, 1, 2, 3, and so on, but there’s no inspiration in a 
mere number or letter to indicate a class, In many Protes- 
tant Episcopal Sunday-schools it is, and has been for many 
years, customary to give each class the name of a saint or 
bishop, or a name indicating some helpful service, such as 
‘* Willing Workers.’’ It is easy to make mistakes in this 
matter, as, for instance, labeling a class of big, boisterous 
boys ‘*God’s Little Lambs.’’ Very often it is found dif- 
ficult to secure a sufficient number of names to go around 
in a large school, and therefore a list of those in use in the 
North Baptist School of Camden, New Jersey, will be found 
useful for teachers to select from, of course with the per- 
mission of the superintendent. It may be said that there 
is only one Sunday-school in New Jersey larger than this 
one, which is under the superintendence of F, Wayland 
Ayer. The forty-five classes are named as follows : 


Willing Workers, 
Pearl Seekers, 

Faith Bible, 
Sunshine Circle, 
Bible Guards, 

Buds of Promise, 
Bible Workers, 
Christian Heroes, 
Band of Hope, 
Earnest Christians, 
Builders on the Rock, 
Seed Sowers, 
Cheerful Hearts, 
Soldiers for Christ, 
Christ’s Messengers, 
Bible Guards, 

Yoke Bearers, 
Gospel Recruits, 
Purity Bible, 
Builders for Eternity, 
Knights of the Cross, 
Bible Searchers, 
Senior Bible. 


The Sowers, 

Busy Bees, 

Shining Lights, 
Messengers of Peace, 
Promise Seekers, 
Armor Bearers, 
Superintendent’s Bible, 
Bright Jewels, 

Willing Hearts, 

Hope Bible, 

Gospel Harvesters, 
Daughters of the King, 
Soldiers of the King. 
Christian Builders, 
Gospel Sunbeams, 
Loyal Messengers, 
Galilean Band, 

Lend a Hand League, 
Helping Hands, 
Truth Seekers, 
Christian Workers, 
Lovers of Truth, 


% 
Sociability Between Classes 


There should be some organized effort in large schools 
to get members of classes acquainted with each other. In 
the North Park Christian Church of Indianapolis the Busi- 
ness Men’s Class and the Ladies’ Bible Class entered into 
an attendance contest with the result that the ladies had to 
provide a dinner for the men, who secured the largest at- 
tendance. The pastor, the Rev. Austin Hunter, gives 
these details : 

‘* Something over two years ago we started on the prin- 
ciple that the adult is the strategic point in Sunday-school 
work. We have two adult classes : the Ladies’ Bible Class 
and the Business Men’s Bible Class. Aside from these we 
have other classes of grown young people. The dinner 
which the ladies’ class,served to the men’s class was the 
result of a contest between those two classes. The value 
of the dinner to our Sunday-school work was great, and we 
make it an annual affair. We had all our teachers and 
officers present beside the two classes, and we had many 
short speeches or toasts relating to our Sunday-school 
work. 

‘* The attendance of those classes has not only been main- 
tained since the contest, but has increased. Since then, 
for instance, we had as many as one hundred and fourteen 
men in our men’s class. Just a word about this class. It 
is thoroughly organized, having a president, vice president, 
two secretaries, etc. One of the secrets of its success is 
that each man is given something 
to do. 

* Our part of the city is divided 
into twenty districts, and over those 
districts is placed a superintendent 
and assistant, thus giving forty men 
a definite position of responsibility. 
This class was organized only two 
years agc. I may say that our 
church is not large ; it is only seven 
years old, and has three hundred 
and twenty-five members. It re- 
quires plenty of hard and persistent 
work to build up such classes, but 
we believe there is no work that 
pays better. Those classes have 
stimulated increased interest in 
all departments of our church; 
they have brought our school and 
church into prominence as noth- 
ing else has done. As an illustra- 
tion of the consecrated energy that 
is potent in that class, the president 
(not the teacher), who is a trav- 
eling man, arose at 2 A.M. a few 
Saturdays ago to leave the city so 
that he could make his towns in 
time to return early in the after- 
noon to work up the class,’’ 


ttendance 


A Message from Prof. Brumbaugh 


[Within a few weeks Professor Brumbaugh’s new series of 

studies for teachers on ** How Jesus Taught ’’ will be com- 

menced in the Times. The following statement from 

Professor Brumbaugh makes plain the purpose and ideal 
of those studies.—Tne Epitor.]} 


J ESUS gave no teaching creed to man. He lived 
his teaching. Every word that he uttered, every 
act that he performed, every influence that he 
set in human society, is aglow with finest educational 
purpose. While the Roman trained the body for 
practical life in the state, while Greece trained the 
intellect for contemplative life in society, Jesus built 
souls for God and for virile service to mankind. 

With a democracy that the centuries have never 
fully realized, with an authority that is beyond chal- 
lenge, with a zeal that is a consuming fire, with a 
purpose as clear visioned as God, he touched and 
taught humanity. 

The teacher who builds souls for service and for 
God does a holy work. Jesus is the eternal prototype 
of all such. To teach in his ways, though not with 
his power, is the highest ideal of teacherhood. Let 
us humbly and reverently follow the unfolding of his 
life, conscious from the beginning that if as teachers 
we but touch the hem of his garment, we shall be 
made teachers of power, builders of human souls. 


C++ —-, 





Lf you are just starting asa teacher, and are search- 
ing for definite suggestions as to how to go about it at 
the very beginning, you cannot do better than to send a 
two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times Company 
for Philip E. Howard's six-page folder entitled ‘* A 
Word at the Start.”’ 











To Keep Class Interest 


As a means of conveying truth, or showing conditions, 
a chart can be made to become a great power for good, The 
classes in that fine old school, the Tabernacle Methodist 
Episcopal of Camden, New Jersey, have reason to be thank- 
ful that they have in their superintendent a mechanical 
draughtsman who knows how to apply his science to Sun- 
day-school methods. R, B, Doughty is the superintendent 
of this school of over a thousand members, and he has pre- 
pared for each class a diagram which helps to spur it to do 
its best in keeping up attendance. A pupil is chosen in all 
cases by the teacher to mark up the enrolment and attend- 
ance each Sunday, and the condition of the class is at once 
apparent to all, Class spirit is stirred up, and a high stand- 
ard must be kept up, or the class work ‘‘ is condemned by 
all the world’’ that sees it. The superintendent takes his 
note-book in hand and records the facts revealed by the 
chart, and is thus enabled to confer with the teacher when- 
ever the situation warrants action on his part. His dupli- 
cate chart for each class, with a black ink line for the cur- 
rent year and a red line for the previous year, gives one at 
a glance his indisputable evidence as to the class-work for 
two years. To illustrate the diagram a copy of last year’s 
record of Class 21 is herewith given. 


rrracle JME 





— MB Devghty — Superintendent — 





Organizing Classes for Better Work 


If you want to raise up ‘‘ workers in the vineyard ’’ from 
your class of boys or girls, begin by organizing them into a 
club, with every member holding an office. A small fee in 
the shape of weekly dues will give work for a treasurer, 
the minutes of the meeting will keep the secretary busy, 
and the others should be on committees for securing new 
members for the class, to look after absentees, to investi- 
gate ways and means for improving the class and class 
room, and for raising funds to carry on work in the parish. 
The meetings should be held at members’ homes, as invita 
tions come in. A New Year’s dinner for some lonely soul 
would be a good beginning just now. In the case ef a 
school which has many classes thus organized, much good 
might accrue to the school from one class inviting another 
class to meet with it for a social evening. Friendly rivalry 
might result in better class work, 


Jesus, the Master Questioner 


The Great Teacher was the master questioner. Those 
who have taken him as their example will find him their 
guide in this as in all else. A study of the Gospels re- 
veals, among others, the following facts concerning his 
questioning : 

1. Jesus had a threefold preparation for questioning : 

(1.) He knew his subject. He was perfectly at home 
with the Old Testament which he used so frequently as his 
text-book, and he was a thorough master of the truth he 
wished to teach. It was impossible for those whom he 
taught to entangle him concerning the truth he pro- 
claimed. On the other hand, with one of his questions, he 
suggested to his hearers such lines of thought that they 
could but marvel at the depth and clearness of his 
knowledge. 

(2.) He knew his pupils. He ‘needed not that any 
should bear witness concerning man, for he himself knew 
what was in man.’’ This gave him great skill in adapting 
his questions to the one whom he wished to be benefited 
thereby. 

(3-) He had a thorough mastery of himself. Never was 
he off his guard, never was he unprepared ; always cau- 
tious, collected, masterful, he put behind his questions a 
personal force that was simply overpowering. 

Wise is that follower of the Master, wishing to teach 
the truth that he came to proclaim, who will endeavor to 
acquire this threefold form of preparation. The first and 
second elements thereof may be gained by study; the 
third comes largely as the result of union with him who 
came that we might have life, and might have it more 
abundantly. 

2. The Great Teacher’s questions were transparent. 
Not only did he know what his question meant, but the 
one to whom it was put could see through it. ‘This tran- 
sparency was due to the Master’s definiteness of knowledge, 
clearness of thought, and simplicity of language. 

3. The questions of Jesus were pointed. Every ques- 
tion that he put struck home because it was aimed at 
something. This does not mean that he was offensive or 
cutting, for he could be gentle and kind in the highest 
degree... 

To understand what is meant by the pointedness of the 
Master’s questions, one need but turn to the eighth chap- 
ter of the Guspel according to Mark. In verse 27 we read 
of his asking his disciples, ‘* Who do men say that I am ?’”’ 
When he received the answer, he turned to them and 
asked, ‘* But who say ye that am?’’ A little farther on 
in the same chapter we find the record of his asking, ‘‘ For 
what doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world, and 
forfeit his life?’’ ‘*Or what should a man give in ex- 
change for his life?’’ From such 

uestions as these it was very dif- 
ficult for his hearers to get away. 
School .— 4. Many of the questions of Jesus 

stimulate thought. Take, for ex- 
: ample, that question in Mark 10: 
18, where Jesus asks the young 
ruler, ‘*‘ Why callest thou me 
good?’’ Such a question could 
not be answered without much 
thought. Another example of sug- 
gestion is the question found in 
his demand of the disciples when 
he asks them, ‘‘Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I drink?’’ 
Take that question that he put to 
the leaders of the Jews: ‘‘ The 
baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or of men?’’ How im- 
possible it was for them to answer 
it without thinking long and 
seriously ! 

The teacher who is prepared to 
ask questions in accordance with 
such principles as these need have 
no fear that his pupils will not be 
led into real thinking.— 7he Rev. 
A. ¥; McKinney, Ph. D., Newark, 
N. J. 





























LESSON FOR JANUARY 7 (Luke 2: 1-20) 
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LESSON I. 


Luke 2 : 1-20. 








JANUARY 7. THE SHEPHERDS FIND JESUS 


(Read Matt. 1 : 1-25; Luke 1: 1-80.) Memory verses: 13, 14 
Golden Text: For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.—Luke 2: 11* 











COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, 
that all the world should be taxed. 

2 (And this taxing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria. ) 

3 And all went to be taxed, every one into 
his own city. 

4 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Judza, unto 
the city of David, which is called Bethlehem ; 
(because he was of the house and lineage of 
David :) 

5 To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, 
being great with child. 

6 And so it was, that, while they were there, 
the days were accomplished that she should 
be delivered. 

7 And she brought forth her firstborn son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger; because there was no 
room for them in the inn, 

8 And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. 

9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them : and they were sore afraid. 

10 And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. 

11 For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now it came to pass in those days, there 
went out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that 
all 'the world should be enrolled. 2 This 
was the first enrolment made when Quirinius 
was governor of Syria. 3 And all went to 
enrol themselves, every one to his own city. 
4 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out 
of the city of Nazareth, into Judzea, to the 
city of David, which is called Bethlehem, be- 
cause he was of the house and family of 
David; 5 to enrol himself with Mary, who 
was betrothed to him, being great with child. 
6 And it came to pass, while they were there, 
the days were fulfilled that she should be de- 
livered. 7 And she brought forth her first- 
born son ; and she wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them in the inn. 

8 And there were shepherds in the same 
country abiding in the field, and keeping 
2 watch by night over their flock. g And an 
angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. 10 And the angel said 
unto them, Be not afraid ; for behold, | bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all the people: 11 for there is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, who is 


COMMON VERSION 


13 And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, 

14 Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 

1s And it came to pass, as the angels were 
gone away from them into heaven, the shep- 
herds said one to another, Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is 
come to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us, 

16 And they came with haste, and found 
Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in a 
manger. 

17 And when they had seen i/, they made 
known abroad the saying which was told them 
concerning this child. 

18 And all they that heard i¢ wondered at 
those things which were told them by the 
shepherds. 

19 But Mary kept all these things, and pon- 
dered them in her heart. 

20 And the shepherds returned, glorifying 
and praising God for all the things that they 
had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 


—————— 


AMERICAN REVISION 


13 And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, 
14 Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth ‘peace among ®men in 
whom he is well pleased. 

15 And it came to pass, when the angels went 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds 
said one to another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this * thing that is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made known 
unto us. 16 And they came with haste, and 
found both Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in the manger. 17 And when they saw 
it, they made known concerning the saying 
which was spoken to them about this child. 
18 And all that heard it wondered at the 
things which were spoken unto them by the 
shepherds. 19 But Mary kept all these ' say- 
ings, pondering them in her heart. 20 And 
the shepherds returned, glorifying and prais- 
ing God for all the things that they had heard 
and seen, even as it was spoken unto them. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—For there is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, whe 


is Christ the Lord. 


1 Gr. the inhabited earth. *% Or, night-watches 
read peace, good pleasure among men. © Gr. men of go 


*Or, Anointed Lord * Many ancient authorities 
od pleasure. © Or, saying 7 Or, things 


12 And this sha// be a sign unto you; Ye *Christ the Lord. 12 And this is the sign 
hall find the babe wrapped in swaddling unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger. 


clothes, lying in a manger. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Be us squarely face the fact that to reveal to 
our classes the interest which there isin a study 
of the life of Christ, in such a way that it 

shall grip them in a profound, fascinating, life-and- 
death compelling of their interest, is not child’s play, 
nor an easytask. To succeed in this will demand the 
hardest work, and the truest, self-sacrificing love; 
that we are capable of. If we are not realy to pay 
that price, now is the best time to resign our class in 
favor of one who will. But if we have already faced 
the year’s teaching opportunity and its obligations 
by a reconsecrating of ourselves to Christ, or if we 
are ready to stop and do so now before going further, 
then there are rewards at hand that make the high- 
est price we can pay seem small. 

Begin early to prepare for the teaching of this first 
lesson by gaining a broad view of what 1s ahead this 
year, and by mastering certain great facts which you 
will not use at all in class next Sunday, but which 
will furnish the rock foundation that is needed to 
support your entire teaching. Always remember 
that your reserve—what you know but don’t use— 
gives power to what you do use, It is the gunpowder 
back of the bullet. 

There are three special articles at hand, the care- 
ful reading of which as the first step in our year’s 
preparation should prove richly illuminating. The 
first appeared in last week's issue of the Times, and 
was by Dr. David R. Breed. In answering the ques- 
tion ‘‘Was the World Ready for the Coming of 
Christ ?” the author gives facts about the actual con- 
ditions in and out of Judaism at the time of Jesus’ 
birth which will enrich one’s understanding of the 
coming lessons. 

Do we clearly understand why there are four Gos- 
pels, instdad of one only, and wherein those four are 
marvelously different in their messages? We can- 
not intelligently use the three Gospels from which 
this year’s studies are chosen, unless we know. 
Therefore President Weston’s article in this week's 
Times, on ‘*The Varying Messages of the Synoptic 
Gospels,” is needed ; and once having mastered it, 
we are not likely ever to forget the clearly-defined 
and divinely inspired differences in the Gospels. 

Finally, the article on the first two pages of this 
issue, showing that there are ten or twelve distinct 
bases or viewpoints from which the Life of Christ 
should be studied, may help us to realize the wealth 
of opportunity which is ahead, and its seriousness as 
well, 

Do as much preliminary reading in the Gospels 
themselves as you can. rapid reading of one 
of the Gospels through at a sitting is invaluable. 
You may find it suggestive to do this from one of the 
modernized versions, such as the Twentieth Century 
New Testament, or Moulton’s Modern Reader's 
Bible, or Ballentine’s Modern American Bible. These 
work will not take the place of the formal text (pre- 
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ferably the American Revision), but they help one 
te grasp the narrative as a connected whole. 

The two simplest working tools that are well-nigh 
indispensable in this year’s studies are Riddle’s 
**Outline Harmony of the Gospels” (10 cents), of 
which a section is shown on page 762 of this issue, 
and which similarly shows at a glance the order of 
events throughout Christ’s life, the dates of all events, 
and the passages which record them; and Arnold's 
**Chart of Christ's ma a " (20 cents), which, 
based on Riddle’s Harmony, does for the travels 
what the Harmony does for the events, showing, in 
four small outline maps the journeyings of Jesus, 
and tabulating all the Gospel passages that de- 
scribe them. With these two aids, one can ascertain 
in a moment what Jesus did and where he was at any 
time in his life, and is referred to all the related Gos- 
pel passages. 

° * * * * * 

With a class of boys or girls, try beginning the 
teaching period by telling one of the stories in the 
new illustration department in this week's lesson 
helps,—the story of Yelesei and Yefim, or of the little 
Prince of Wales. Then, with their attention thus 
won, tell them simply and directly of the opportunity 
that you and they are going to have together this 
year, and invite them to join with you in learning 
more than they have ever known before about the 
wonderful life-story of Jesus Christ. You will speak 
with earnestness and enthusiasm and conviction if 
you have been preparing as thoroughly as has been 
suggested. And your pupils will not need urging 
when they see how it has gotten hold of you. 

Take your pupils with you, then, right back to the 
beginning of the Gospel facts, by briefly describing 
how God was making ready for the coming of his 
Son. Professor Riddle’s opening paragraph names 
the five important eteoduetery events, and the 
Gospel references in the published section of his 
Harmony show where to find them. This can be in- 
terestingly done without giving details which should 
properly be omitted with the younger children. 

Last winter, when an enrolment of the people liv- 
ing at Mount Lebanon, in Syria, was called for, Mrs. 
Howie, as she tells in her first paragraph, found that 
her Shweir neighbors were confronted by the same 
necessity that took Mary and Joseph from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem. Tell what that was, and take a few 
minutes here for a ‘* journey " lesson with your class, 
using Mr. Chamberlain’s article as your guide. 

Catch the spirit of simplicity in Luke's narrative by 
reading the first paragraph of Dr. McLaren's and Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ articles. And dwell on the great truth 
that underlies the humbleness of the Birth and of those 
to whom it was announced that first Christmas night. 
‘* Mother Perkins,” in the first of ‘‘ The Perkins Home 
Letters,” brings it out im quaint, homely fashion. 
Dr. McLaren, in his third paragraph, suggests some 
of the reasons why the shepherds were given the 
revelation. The poor sin-stained fellow told of in 
the first paragraph of the “Illustrations,” wakin 
from his drunken slumber, realized it as he pray 


Pronunciation.—Casar Augustus, Sé’zar Au-giis’tus; Quirinius, Kwi-ri‘nes; Nazareth, Naz‘a- 
réth ; Judwa, Ju-dé’a; Bethlehem, Béth’le-hem ; 
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the prayer of the publican. It means, too, that 
Christ to-day is more interested in the things that 
interest your pupils than they are themselves. The 
work, the daily routine, the innocent pleasures of 
plain, everyday people, old or young, are Ais inter- 
ests, and he came to make them more worth while. 

But they were shepherds with eyes wide open, 
‘*keeping watch,” whe saw the vision, Dr. Goss 
points out in his second paragraph; they were natu- 
rally my oper of this very event, says Professor San- 
ders in his second paragraph. The spiritual world is 
close to us all the time (Dr. Dunning’s fifth para- 
graph), and is shut off only by our failure to perceive. 

The striking antitheses in what may have been the 
a vs glory song " of the angels are made clear 
by Professor Riddle (on verse 14). What effect had 
this heavenly weep upon those who heard it or 
heard of it? Three different results are described in 
Dr. McLaren's closing paragraph; and Dr. Dunning, 
in his last two paragraphs, tells of its effects then 
and now. 

In closing, tell the story (seventh paragraph of 
‘‘IMflustrations”) of the infidel knight who defied 
God to mortal combat, and how God met his chal- 
lenge. You won't need to explain the ‘ moral.” 
We have all defied God by sin and unlove. The 
Christmas Gift is God's answer. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this iscue.) 


Why B.C. § is A.D. 1 (Riddle, 3). 

Characteristic Oriental rejoicing at the birth of a baby 
boy (Howie, 2, 3). 

** Nothing that comes to those who ‘watch’ is worth a 
single thrill of fear ’’ (Goss, 3). 

Does Ceylon’s giving shame us? (Illustrations, 7.) 

Three noble purposes which ought to be ours this year 
(Dunning, 1). 

In what three respects was this Babe different from all 
other babes ? (Dunning, 6.) 

The heavens could not restrain their joy that night (Mc- 
Laren, 2). 

The glory of God, seen on earth in the field, is no longer 
confined to a temple (McLaren, 4). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week's Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 

to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday 

Read Luke 2: 25-38; Matthew 2 - 1-12. 

Where did Jesus’ parents take him soon after his birth ? 
(Luke 2 : 25-28.) 

What reason did the Wise-men give for having come to 
Jerusalem ? 

Why do you suppose Herod was troubled at what the 
Wise-men told him ? 

Where did the chief-priests and scribes find their answer 
to Herod’s question ? 

What lie did Herod tell the Wise-men? (Matt. 2 : 8, 13.) 

Just what ideas do you suppose these Wise-men from 
the east had about the babe Jesus ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


HE chronology and order of events to be followed 
in these articles throughout the year are more 
fully statea in the writer's ‘‘ Outline Harmony 

of the Gospels."”" The events narrated in Luke 1 and 
Matthew 1 : 18-24 preceded the lesson: They were 
the appearance to Zacharias, the annunciation, the 
visit of Mary to Elisabeth, the birth of John the 
Baptist, the revelation to Joseph. 

Places.— Nazareth, now called en-NAsirah, in Gali- 
lee, sixty-six miles north of Jerusalem, fourteen miles 
west of the foot of the lake; the home of Jesus before 
his ministry. Bethlehem, the city of David, a small 
place, five miles southwest of Jerusalem, on the road 
to Hebron. Tradition places the birth of Jesus ata 
cave southeast of the village, and the appearance to 
the shepherds a mile farther east. At each spot the 
Empress Helena erected a memorial in the fourth 
century, but there is no historical evidence to identify 
either. 

Time.—Our Lord was certainly born some time 
before the spring of year of Rome 750, when Herod 
died. The preceding December 25 would be in 749, 
and for convenience that date may be accepted, 
though there are no definite data to determine the 
month, This, in the Dionysian reckoning, would be 
December 25, 5 B.C. Great confusion has arisen 
because Dionysius not only places A.D. 1 too late 
(— 754 of Rome), but reckons from March 25 of that 

ear, not from the nativity. Hence, while his era is 

our years and three months after the probable date 

of the birth of Christ, he places that event five years 
too late. Ignorance on this point leads to many 
blunders. 

Persons.—Cesar Augustus, first Roman emperor, 
31 B.C. to A.D. 14. ‘* Cesar” soon became equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ emperor,” as now in German (Kaz/ser). 

P. Sulpicius Quirinius (not Quirinus), a high Roman 
official, proconsul of Syria in A.D. 6, and possibly 
also at an earlier period (see on v. 2). ‘‘ Cyrenius” is 
the Greek form of the name, but the Revisers prop- 
erly restore the Latin form. 

Joseph, a carpenter of Nazareth, foster-father of 
Jesus. His descent from David is given in Mat- 
thew I. 

Mary, the virgin mother of Jesus, probably also 
descended from David. The genealogy in Luke 3 
seems to be that of Mary. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—A// the world; Greek, ‘‘ the inhabited 
earth,” but used of the Roman empire, including de- 
pendent kingdoms like Judeea.—Fnro//ed: A census, 
doubtless with the ultimate purpose of taxation, since 
‘census was transferred into Greek with the sense 
of *‘ tribute "’ (Matt. 17 : 25). 

Verse 2.—7his was the first enrolment: Or, ac- 
cording to another reading, ‘‘This enrolment was 
the first." ‘First made” is incorrect. A second 
enrolment seems to be implied.— When Quitrinius 
was governor of Syria: See‘ Persons” above. He 
may have been proconsul at this time, but the Greek 
only affirms that he was acting in some official capa- 
city. Hence, as he seems, from the hints of histo- 
rians, to have been in the East at this time, he may 
have superintended the enrolment, and ‘‘ hegemon” 
could be applied to such an officer. 

Verses 3-6.—very one to his own city: This ac- 
cords with Jewish rather than with Roman usage.— 
= of David: Bethlehem was David's birthplace. 
— With Mary: Probably she too would be enrolled, 
though that is not distinctly stated. The best ancient 
authorities omit ‘‘ wife” (v. 5), and this agrees with 
Luke's detailed account of the * virgin birth.” 

Verse 7.—/Hler — son; * Firstborn” is not 
well attested in Matthew 1: 25.— /n# the inn: Prob- 
ably the caravanserai for travelers, not an inn in the 
modern sense. The incident suggests that Joseph 
and Mary were poor. The reticence and delicacy of 
Luke's narrative are in sharp contrast with the de- 
scriptions in the apocryphal Gospels. 

Verse 8.—Keeping watch by night over their flock : 
Literally, ‘‘ watches of the night,” hence the order of 
the Authorized Version is incorrect. Such watching 
might have occurred in December, but the time of 
year can only be conjectured. 

Verse 9.—And an ange/: Not “the.” ‘Lo” is 
not well attested.—Stood by them: *‘Came upon 
them” is inaccurate and misleading.— Sore afraid: 
Literally, ‘‘ feared a great fear.” 

Verse 10.—Be not afraid: The same verb as be- 
fore. The Revisers think it ‘* better English" to 
preserve the correspondence; the Authorized Version 
purposely varies.—Aring you good tidings of great 
joy: Literally, ‘evangelize you great joy."—Ad/ the 
people : The Jewish * people.” 

Verse 11.—CArist the Lord: Or, ** Anointed Lord," 
a’possible, but not a probable, rendering. 

Verse 12.—7he sign... a babe: More literal and 
exact than ‘‘a sign and ‘the babe.” 

Verse 13.— With the angel: Whether on the earth 
or in the air is not stated, though the latter is gen- 
erally assumed.—And saying : As what they said is 
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poetic and antithetic in form, it was probably an 
antiphonal chant. 

Verse 14.—And on earth 
whom he ts well pleased: 
pleasure’; that is, God’s good pleasure, as the Re- 
vised Version indicates. Hence there is a strict 
parallelism: Glory—peace; in the highest—on earth; 
God... men of his good pleasure. The four oldest 
Greek manuscripts, by the addition of a single letter, 
make this the necessary rendering and structure. 
(The Vulgate accepts this reading, but mistranslates: 
‘*men of good will”). The other form, which is fol- 
lowed in the Authorized Version, is ancient, and 
occurs in a recently discovered Syriac manuscript. 
But the weight of authority is against it, and the 
parallelism of the other form is in its favor. In any 


face among men in 
reek, ‘‘men of good 


al 


This Harmony of the events of the first twelve 
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case, ‘* pleasure” is more correct than ‘good 
will,” while *‘toward” is incorrect, the preposition 
meaning ‘‘in,” or ‘‘among." ‘‘ Toward” was prob- 
ably used to show that God’s good will is meant. 
But God's good pleasure would be a more fitting 
theme for the praise of angels. 

Verses 15-20.— This thing : Or, ‘* saying,” the word 
being that occurring in verses 17, we th Mary 
and Joseph: So the Greek.— The manger: As fore- 
told in verse 12.—Was spoken: More exact than 
‘*told”; so in verse 18. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
< 
God never has any special message for the man 


who * lays off" from his work to wait for it. 
ad 


years of Christ's life is one section, condensed 


and omitting the single reference in John, from Professor Riddle’s Outline Harmony. 
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SECT. EVENT MaTrHew | MARK LUKE 
From A rance to Zacharias to Beginnin 
oped John's Preaching P 
1. Introduction by 3 Evangelists ...... - gs: 1: 1-4 
September or @ TWO GOROGIOEEES « 06 gigs eee ti” a are ee 3 : 23-38 
October . B.C. 6 | Jerusalem 3. Appearance o << er) aa Geet ee eee I : 5-25 
March 25 . B.C. § | Nazareth 4 Angel Appears to Mary (Annunciation) . | ...../)..4... I : 26-38 
April . B.C. 5 | Judea. . 5. Mary Vistis Elisabeth (Magnificat) Sh pg tes ert Abas I : 39-56 
une 24 a Ee 6. Birth of —_ the Baptist (Benedictus). . | .....])..e.6-. I : 7-80 
July . - -. -BC.§ | Nazareth 7. An Ange Appears toJoseph ...... 1 : 18-25 
Jecember 25 . B.C. § | Bethlehem BR. Fee Geran OS gk kt es 2 Sn ieee ea 2:1-7 
December 25 . B.C. 5 | Near g. The Angel and the Shepherds. .....)|)..... irae 2 : 8-20 
January 1 . B.C. 4 | Bethlehem | 10. The Circumcision of Jesus. ....... ee ao, ee oe 2:3! 
ebruary2. . B.C. 4 | Jerusalem S, ee ee I wk st bite te he ee ae 2 ; 22-38 
February . B.C. 4 | Bethlehem | 12. The Visitofthe Magi. ......... 2:1-12 
ee . B.C. 4 | Egypt . . | 13. The Flight into Egypt. ......... | 2: 19-15 
...... «B.C. 4 | Bethlehem | 14. Slaughter of the Children in Bethlehem . | 2: 16-18 
May (?) . . . B.C. 4 | Nazareth 15 Returnto Nazareth... ....... | 221923 | ..... 2: 39, 40 
April .A.D. 9 | Jerusalem 16. Jesus, Twelve Years Old, Goes to Passover Eerie eee 2: 41-52 
a an 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
HE contrast between the greatness of the event dowedthe Lord’s later words, ‘to the r the gospel 
recorded in verse 7,—the birth of Jesus,—andthe is preached.” The Saviour of all was first announced 


absolute simplicity of the record, has great sig- 
nificance, especially if compared with the Apocryphal 
ospels. ot thus do legend-mongers tell of the 
irth of their heroes. But thus would a veracious 
historian write who felt that holy awe in the presence 
of the greatest fact in God's dealings and the world’s 
history checked his words, and that it stood out best 
when most simply told. We cannot but feel the em- 
phasis laid on the common facts of all births in this 
notice of fhe Birth. They have hallowed them all. 
They assure us that the Babe is ‘‘ bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh.” True, the first place where 
he laid his head was a manger, but probably that 
was simply owing to the crowds brought to Bethle- 
hem by the enrolment, and was no sign of unkindly 
treatment, though it was sign that Joseph and Mary, 
while *‘of the house and lineage of David,” were 
= undistinguished people. he shoot came, in- 
eed, out of the stump of a felled tree. 

But it is noteworthy that the account of the ap- 
pearance to the shepherds, and of its effects, takes 
the greater space in the narrative. Why were the 
shepherds chosen to receive the announcement ? 
There is a previous question : why was there the an- 
nouncement at all? Perhaps we may say that there 
was a divine decorum requiring that that Birth, with 
all its transcendent meanings and results, should not 
be unaccompanied by ‘‘ herald angels” ; perhaps we 
may conclude that the effect on Mary that ‘‘she kept 
all these things and pondered them in her heart” 
through all the silent years when otherwise she 
might have been tempted to think the earlier angelic 
annunciation a dream, and her cherished hope a fal- 
lacy, was a main purpose. The effect on others 
would wear away and, probably, the shepherds were 
in their graves before Jesus assumed his public min- 
istry. But whether the angel’s message and his fel- 
lows’ song was an effectual proclamation of the 
gospel tidings or not, as far as men were concerned, 
it was, if we may say so, needed for heaven. For 
these fiery tongues could not keep silence when such 
a miracle of love was. being wrought, nor be dumb 
when the ‘‘ Captain of the Lord’s host” became the 
brother of sinful men. 

But why were the shepherds the perpen oy recipi- 
ents of the message? No doubt they were of those 
who waited for **the consolation of Israel,” for God 
does not send revelations to people who do not desire 
them, and never withholds such from hearts that do. 
If we yearn for him, we shall-surely hear, not merely 
an angel, but himself, telling us that he is come, and 
come ‘‘tous.” But we may see other reasons for the 
selection of the shepherds. Thereby was foresha- 





to humble shepherds,’that all may learn that he is 
theirs, and high and learned men may learn that the 
condition of receiving him is not wisdom or an 

qualification belon ing to a class, but the faith whic 

all may exercise. And the angels came to these men 
at their ordinary work, not to worshipers in the tem- 
ple courts, nor to priests at the altar. In among the 
couching —- came the angel choir, and round 
about the —— on the green hillside shone the 
glory of the Lord. Surely a not unworthy premoni- 
tion of the great Christian truth that all our work 
may be wors “f and that every city street and coun- 
try pasture will be filled for us with God’s messen- 
gers of glad tidings if our hearts are right with him. 

The next point is the angel's message and the 
choral song. Observe that the single angel ‘‘ stood 
by them,” not, as is often painted, hovered above 
them. His coming amongst them was a sign that 
heaven was now brought nearer to earth, and that 
he and they made one company, though he winged 
his way from the Throne, and they kept their flocks 
on the hillside. His appearance brought terror, as 
the irruption of the supernatural always does—a sad 
witness to man’s conscious discord with God. ‘‘ The 

lory of the Lord shone round about them.” The 

hechinah which had shone between the cherubim, 
but had been absent from the second temple, had 
now returned to earth, no more to be shut within a 
holiest place, but making the pastures of Bethlehem 
as sacred as the courts of the Lord’s house. 

The narrative expressly says that ‘‘a multitude 
of the heavenly host” was “‘ with the angel,” who 
has been as expressly said to stand ‘‘ by them,” so 
that the two companies mingled in one group. On 
that night angels sang and men listened, but the 
time comes when redeemed humanity shall sing ‘‘a 
new song” of praise to the Lamb slain, and the 
‘** thousands of thousands ” of the heavenly host will 
listen, and then break forth into thunderous chorus 
that far transcends their midnight song on the hill- 
side at Bethlehem. Observe that remarkable ex- 

ression, ‘‘men in whom he is well pleased,” or, 
iterally, ‘‘men of good pleasure.” That is not a 
limitation of the promise of peace, but it is a revela- 
tion that, in the new-born babe in whom the Father 
is ** well-pleased " (the same word as here), all men 
are objects of the divine favor. In him peace, in a// 
relations,—with God, with men, with ourselves, with 
circumstances,—is brought to earth. 

The effects of the angels’ message and song, and 
of its confirmation, are strikingly followed out in 
three directions, which may serve as instances of 
three ways of taking God’s mercy and its message. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 7 (Luke 2: 1-20) 


Shallowest of all was ‘‘ wonder,” which by its very 
nature soon weuries of wondering, and must either 
go on to a more vital relation to the truth, or subside 
into indifference as soon as that truth has become 
familiar. Mary did not wonder, and did not speak, 
but she ‘‘kept all these sayings, pondering them in 
her heart,” and as she meditated, her wealth grew, 
and the more she weighed it, the weightier in bless- 
ing did her treasure seem. She was of the silent 
souls who love too much to say much. The shep- 
herds ‘‘ returned, glorifying and praising God.” The 
best effect of communications from God, and of re- 
ceiving Christ into our hearts, is that we shall go 
back to our homely tasks, and do them with a new 
joy in our hearts and a new song en our lips. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The music from above must lead the marching 


here below. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


T IS the purpose of this series of short sketches 
to trace the journeys of Jesus, identifying with 
them the chief events of his life. The outline 

map of Palestine which will be used has been made 
simple by the elimination of everything unnecessary 
to its understanding. And the cities visited by Jesus 
will be located only as they are reached in his journey- 
ing. Accordingly, Bethlehem is the only town shown 
on the first map. 

For convenience in locating places, the map is ruled 
vertically and horizontally, each square thus made 
approximating twenty miles. Every quarter of an 
inch on the map running in the Times is ten miles. 
In the map, in enlarged size, which is furnished with 
The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures for the 
first quarter of 1906 (ten cents a quarter’s set), the 
proportions are exactly the same, and each square 
indicates twenty miles, but each quarter of an inch 
measures only six and two-thirds miles. ‘Teachers 
may supply their pupils with the outline maps at the 
beginning of the year, and get them to trace the 
journeys of Jesus as*they are described in these 
articles and indicated on this map from week to week. 
Or the teacher may make sketch maps for the pupils 
in class week by week, or, better still, get the pupils 
to draw their own maps at home, and bring them to 
class. Such map work may be assigned to the pupils 
for their home work. When no change of scene oc- 
curs in a lesson, this department will be omitted. 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIET'S DAY 


Without a general knowledge of Palestine as a 
country, the reading, *‘And Joseph also went up 
from Galilee . . . to Bethlehem,” conveys the idea 
of a journey northward, whereas, in fact, Bethlehem 
lies about seventy miles south of Nazareth. The 
word ‘‘up” in this case signifies a difference in alti- 
tude of 1,500 feet, Bethlehem being 2,500 feet above 
sea level, and Nazareth but 1,000 feet above sea 
level. 

The journey of Joseph and Mary, however, prob- 
ably first ied them downward through their own 
country, Galilee, to the Jordan River and across 
into Perea, as the usual course of travel in those 
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days was along the Jordan valley. At a point near 
the upper end of the Dead Sea they must have left 
the valley and climbed the steep and rocky road 
leading across the wilderness and into the heart of 
Judea. inthis way they came to Bethlehem. The 
shepherds were watching their flocks in the fields 
near by. 

Bethlehem is a town of some eight thousand inhabi- 
tants, situated five miles southwest of a. and 
located on our map a little to the left of the upper 
center of square 8 C. 

The traditional site of the ‘‘inn” and courtyard is 
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occupied now by the Church of the Nativity, a build- 
ing erected by Constantine in 330, and owned and 
guarded to-day by the Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
churches jointly. A silver star marks the place of 
the manger, and at Christmas time thousands of 
pilgrims journey there to express their adoration 
of the Christ. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The most glorious vision is a failure if it does 
not issue in service. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





Six weeks ago The Sunday School Times invited its readers to contribute illustrations on the lessons for the first 
quarter of the new year. The result is only another indication of the alertness and responsiveness of the Times 


family. 


Fifteen hundred and nineteen illustrations have been received, from readers in forty-five states and prov- 


inces of North America, and from Porto Rico and Great Britain. On the first lesson alone something over seven 
hundred illustrations have been received. The result of the first careful reading showed ninety-eight illustrations 


that were promising candidates for this first lesson. 


To select eight from that number has not been an easy 
task. The prize-winner this week is Dr. Hallock’s ‘‘When God Was Defied.”’ 


To the many friends who have 


so helpfully co-operated The Sunday School Times renders grateful acknowledgment, and expresses its genuine regret 
at the necessity of omitting so many manuscripts of high merit which are in themselves well worthy of publication. 


Too Low Down for Any One Else 
ND (laid him in a manger (vy. 7). 
ago a daily paper printed a story called ‘* The 
ightiness of the Manger.” It told of a drunk- 
ard who had been the town ne’er-do-well. Once he 
had slept in lodging-houses; later on the floor of a sa- 
loon—until he was kicked out. One night he slept 
under the station platform, but the agent threw stones 
athim. One morning he awoke in a strange bed, warm 
and soft. At first he could not tell where he was. But 
when the cow by his side stirred, he realized that he 
was in a stable. He laughed grimly, then thought 
of breakfast. In his mind he went over the list of 
men who might be persuaded to help him to a meal, 
‘* No, I can’t ask any of them ; they'll say I've fallen 
too low for them,” he thought. hile still wonder- 
ing what to do, he heard the bells ringing. After a 
moment of perplexity, he realized that it was Christ- 
mas Day.... What was that Christmas story he had 
heard so long ago? Something about a baby—and 
shepherds—yes, and a manger! Then he was not 
the first one who had lain in a manger!... He 
would go to Him for help! ... ‘*Mebbe he was 
thinking about me when be done it,” he thought. 
‘I guess the reason he slept in that manger was that 
he wanted to fix it sv that a poor fellow like me could 
ask him for things when too low down to ask them 
from any one else.” Then the outcast knelt and 
prayed the prayer ot the publican.—7he Rev. John 
Z. Faris, St. Louis. rom story in St. Louis 

Globe- Democrat. 


The Inn that Made Room 


» Because there was no room for them in the 
inn (v. 7). My six months of travel had made me 
sick of hotel life. At first I could not discover the 
cause of my a distaste, for there had been no 
lack of comfort. In fact, the hotel I detested the 
most was “om f named ‘* Palace,” for palatial were 
its grounds and all its appointments. Yet to this 
day I shudder as I sosaill that Sunday spent there, 
the band playing its usual dance music, the bulletin 
boards displaying the usual list of pleasure excur- 
sions, the guests reading as usual the newspapers or 
latest fiction. And then, at the very next place, 
rightly called ‘‘ Olivet,” I found the secret. Here 
both house and fare were far more simple and homely, 
yet the first day I breathed an atmosphere of vetveah 
ing peace and hospitality, of kindly human interest. 
The Bible motto on my wall made me wonder, but I 
said to myself, *‘ Left, probably, by the last occu- 
pant.” When, however, on Sunday morning I was 
asked what church I preferred to attend, I ventured 
to ask some questions. The sweet-faced proprietress 
replied: *‘When we took this hotel we had just let 
Christ into our hearts, and I and my man, when 
we took stock of all the things, we concluded there 
was not room for ep and lots cf things hotels 
always have. We had to leave out the bar-room, the 
ball-room, and the card-saloon, and that took away 
lots of customers. Sometimes we are tempted sore, 
for it looks like there would be so much money if we 
didn't have such rules, but we went down on our knees 
and pledged the Lord, ‘ There is going to be room for 
you, Lord, in this inn,’ and we try faithfully to listen 
when he says, ‘No room for me and that together.’ 
That is the reason, miss, for them verses in the rooms. 
We thought they might help t~ nake the visitors let 
him have room in their hearts too, and hanging in our 
bed-room is the words, *‘ Because there is room for him 
in the inn.’"—Mildred Cabell Watkins. Charlotte, 
a & 

The Search of Yefim and Yelesei 


There were shepherds... keeping watch by night 
over their flock (v. 8). Tolstoi tells a lovely little 
story of two pilgrims who set out for Jerusalem. 
Yelesei stopped to help a starving family. He 


Several years 


bought food, fetched water, split wood, started the 
great oven fire, nursed and fed the sick, redeemed 
the mortgage on the home, and bought back the cow, 
horse, and scythe with which the living was earned. 
His money was all gone, and he could not hope to 
overtake his companion on the road, so he returned 
home and devoted himself again todaily duty. Yefim 
would not pause to help any one. He reached Jeru- 
salem, visited the sacred places, obtained earth from 
Calvary, water from the fosten, and blessed amulets 
of every kind, but because of the throng he could not 
reach the Holy Sepulcher. Yet, ‘‘ under the lamps 
themselves where the blessed fire burns before all,” 
he saw a vision of Yelesei, wearing a halo of shining 
lory about his head. For Yefim had brought his 
y tothe Holy Land, but Christ himself had come 
to the soul of Yelesei. ‘‘ And he learned that in this 
world God bids every one do his duty till death,—in 
love and good deeds."—F. MM. 7. Critchlow, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


The Mirror of God 

For there is born to you this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord (v.11). A few 
ears ago we had the privilege of studying, in the 

ospigliosi Palace in Rome, Guido Reni's great pic- 
ture ‘‘The Aurora.” It is on the ceiling, and can 
be studied only with the greatest difficulty from the 
floor. But a mirror is so placed on a table that it re- 
flects the picture, and one can study it there with 
ease and pleasure. God is a spirit, and he is in the 
heaven, ‘‘dwelling in light unapproachable.” It 
was not easy to know him there. ut the Incarna- 
tion, the Word, becoming flesh and dwelling among 
us, was the bringing of the reflection of the glorious 
peseen of God down to earth in human form and 
ife. Men looked at Jesus and saw the likeness of 
God, *‘the express image of his person.” He was 
Christ, the Lord.—Zhe Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Promised Prince 

There is born to you this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord(y.11). When 
the brave people of Wales had been conquered by 
Edward I, king of England, their prince, Llewellyn, 
having fallen in battle, King Edward, who, with his 
queen, had been residing at Carnarvon Castle in 
Wales for more than a year, promised the nobles of 
Wales a prince, born in their own land of cmp ond 
lineage, and not able to speak one word of the Eng- 
lish language. At the invitation of King Edward, 
the nobles came to Carnarvon Castle, then a rude 
and unfinished building, little better than a military 
see to do homage to their prince. There in the 
tagle Tower they found him, a babe, King Edward's 
own son, lying, not in a manger, but in a royal cot, 
as weak as the babe which the shepherds found in 
Bethlehem; and they hailed him as their prince, the 
Prince of Wales,—a title borne by the eldest son of 
the English sovereign to this very day. So in the 
stable of the humble inn, the shepherds, who had 
heard of the coming of *‘ the Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord,” found the Prince of Peace, born in their 
own land, destined to speak in their own language 
as man never spoke, the Son of the King of kings, 
whose kingdom shall have no end, a ‘‘ babe lying in 
a manger."— David Keppel, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


When God Was Defied 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men(v.14). There is in medieval literature a 
legend of an infidel knight who, in the wildness of 
his heaven-defying unbelief, determined to test the 
reality and power of the God whose existence he de- 
nied. He will experiment to see whether there is a 
God! Going out into the field full armed for the 
combat, he cast his glove upon the ground—after the 
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fashion of his day, when one challenged another to 
fight—and, looking up into the heavens, cried out : 
‘*God, if there be a God, I defy thee here and now 
to mortal combat. If thou indeed art, put forth th 
wer, of which thy pretended priests make ond 
asts.” Waiting for an answer to his challenge, 
and still Jooking up, he saw a piece of parchment 
flutter in the air above his head. It fell at his feet. 
He picked it up, and found inscribed upon it these 
words: ‘‘God is love.” Overcome by this unex- 
pected response to his challenge, he broke his sword, 
and, kneeling upon the fragments, consecrated him- 
self to the service of the God whom he had just 
defied. There was a message wafted from the skies 
the first Christmas night, and it was this very mes- 
sage: ‘‘God is love.” Reading these words, many 
a heaven-defying sinner has broken the sword of his 
rebellion and yielded heart and life to the One who 
sent the message; and a multitude whom no man 
can number out of all nations and kindreds and 
people and tongues will yet yield to it, and come to 
serve the God who is the giver of the Christmas joy. 
—The Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., Rochester, N. v 


Ceylon Enthusiasm 
They made known concerning the saying which 
was spoken to them about this child (v. 17). Fohn R. 
Mott visited a college in Ceylon, where he found a 
band of students so poor that sixteen of them occu- 
ied one room. Near the building was a garden, 
in which they spent their spare time cultivating 
bananas. When Mr. Mott inquired, ‘‘What do you 
do with the money ?” they took him to the shore and 
pointed to an island in the sea. ‘‘ Two years ago,” 
they said, ‘‘ we sent one of our graduates there. He 
started a school, and it has developed now into a 
church. We are going to send him to another island 
this year.” They also said that they had instructed 
their cook that every tenth handful of rice should be 
laid aside, that they might sell it in order to have 
Christ preached a little more widely.—Eadith Shand, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia. From **Canadian Mis- 
stonary Link,” 


Christianity Not a Patent Medicine 
When they saw it, they made known concernin 
the saying which was spoken to them(v.17). A well- 
known custom among doctors of medicine requires 
that any one who makes a discovery which may be 
of value in the art of relieving pain and disease must 
make it known to his brother physicians as soon as 
he. has proved its worth. The doctor who would 
keep to himself, for any reason, knowledge of value 
in the saving of the life and health of the body, 
would be justly branded as unworthy of his high 
calling. Is the obligation resting upon Christian 
men and women less, or greater? They have come 
to know the meaning of the Christ-child’s coming, 
and have proved his power of bringing health and 
life to sin-sick souls. Can they be said to walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called if 
they do not make known to those in need the power 
of his love ?—7Zhe Rev. Elmor E. Lofstrom, Wa- 
basha, Minn. 
% 


The peace of earth depends on the approach of 
heaven, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - —+ 


6 ND ALL Went To Enrot THEMSELVES, EVERY 
A One To nis Own City’ (v.3).— The official well- 
wishers of the Protestants in Syria advised 
them to be enrolled and state the amount of property 
possessed by each of them. Consequently our little 
community in Shweir met one day last winter to dis- 
cuss the matter. Two things were soon clearly seen. 
1. Two or three families, who had lived in Shweir 
for two generations, could not be enrolled in Shweir. 
Their enrolment could take place only in the towns 
to which they originally belonged. 2. Half a score 
of heads of families who or whose progenitors origi- 
nally belonged to Shweir, but who are now residents 
of other Syrian villages, Egypt, America, or the 
British colonies, must come to their ancestral town, 
either in person or by proxy, to be enrolled. At that 
meeting the statement occurred to me, ** and all went 
to enrol themselves, every one to his own city.” 
‘Tur Giory or THE Lorp SHonE Rounp Apout 
Tem. ... AND SUDDENLY THERE WAS WITH THE ANGEL 
a MULTITUDE oF THE HEAVENLY Host Praisinc Gop 
AND Sayinc,GLory To Gop IN THE HIGHEST " (vs. 9-14). 
—In the summer of 1891, a baby son was granted to 
his excellency, Naoum Pasha (a late governor of Mt. 
Lebanon). As soon as the news was received in 
districts near or distant from the governor's official 
residence, the loyal population of most towns and 
villages turned out, and in some cases went up a 
neighboring hill with singing, and, as soon as the 
sun was set and darkness set in, loads of brush- 
wood and gallons of refined petroleum, mixed with 
ashes to give it body, were set on fire, and their con- 
spicuous lights shone round about the jubilant people. 
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A less important but more typical case of the kind 
occurred in the spring of 1905, when the first male 
child was born te His Highness, Ali Beg Jinblat (a 
hereditary prince). The rejoicings were more local, 
but more deep and more distinctive: Extemporary 
songs, as well as old compositions, were sung by the 
multitude in different places. Some of them antici- 
pated the good which the infant boy is to be and to do 
to the retainers of his ancestors and their descend- 
ants,—a good which is to be ‘* to all the people.” 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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God seldom commits his secrets to those who boast 
of being in his cabinet. 


oe 
The Perkins Home Letters 


Letter No. 1, in which Mrs. Perkins writes to her son, 
a merchant, outlines her plan, and finds some com- 
forting thoughts in the first lesson of the new year. 


My Dear Jim: 


Your Cousin Sarah Ames was over to see 
me last week, and she told me something about a 
new plan their Sunday-school had taken up at Clif- 
ton Court House. They call it a Home Department, 
and the folks who just can’t come to Sunday-school 
belong, and sort of have a Sunday-school at home 
by themselves. That set me to thinking, and I’ve 
been wondering whether I couldn’t have a Home 
Department right here in the old farmhouse, with 
our pa and me for members. It wouldn’t be much 
ike your city Sunday-school, of course, for we 
wouldn't have all the teachers’-meetings, and Bible 
lectures, and books of illustrations, that you have, 
and I reckon we'd have to stick pretty close to the 
op l itself in the old Book. But I’ve found through 
all the years that the Bible fits the farm as well as 
the city, and I guess the Holy Spirit hasn't left off 
—* the things of God to humble people. 

But I've wondered whether you and Martha 
wouldn't like to join our Home Department,—as sort 
of correspondence members. It seems to me that 
when we're to study the life of Jesus for a year, it 
would be worth while to take a little time each week 
to study out the lesson for the next Sunday, and 
write our thoughts in a letter. Say one week I would 
write to you or Martha, another week one of you 
would write tome. There might come thoughts to 
you in your business life, and-to Martha in her busy 
days at home, which would help each other. Shall 
we try it? 

Take next Sunday’s lesson, for instance. How 
wonderful it seems to me that, when Jesus came, 
just plain shepherds were among the first to hear 


about it! Seems as though that comes right home to 
us in our daily lives. If kings and presidents and 
men of power had first received the message, some 


of us plainer folks might have felt as though He didn’t 
belong to us anyhow, but here the angels themselves 
come and tell of it to the folks of the field and pas- 
ture. Somehow I never felt so clear about him be- 
longing to me before. And then that tenth verse 
about *‘ good tidings of great joy" gets hold of me 
in a new way, for I can't help thinking that the 
**good tidings” of his coming ought to always fill 
my heart with ‘‘ great joy,” so that right here on the 
old farm I'd be so brim full of happiness that your 
pa and all the neighbors would get part of the over- 
flow. I guess real joy has a hard time to hide itself. 
Won't you write to me about the second lesson ? 


Your Lovine Ma. 


P. S.—Pa only sniffed when I told him about my 
plan, but who ‘knows but what something written 
might turn his heart! 


<—e 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ECAUSE (there was no room for them in the inn 
(v. 7). There is the record: asad symbol of the 
human soul too full of care, joy, sorrow, ambi- 
tion, or avarice to furnish a quiet room for the Son of 
God, who stands and knocks at those closed doors. 
How full the heads and hearts of people, and even 
little children, are! In Little Bill's -‘inn” even the 
halls and parlor, the office and the dining-room, are 
jammed, Every floor is covered with mattresses. 
You have to take the top of his head off and let im- 
portant ideas down through the roof to get them in 
at all. In this age of overcrowded life, the best 
thoughts and feelings are having to sleep out of 
doors. On the doors of how many souls are written, 
** No Admittance ’’—to common sense, to self-denial, 
to duty. to Jesus Christ. But on how many others— 
thank God-—*: Entertainment for every noble thought 
and every sweet emotion that can enter the mind or 
heart of man.”’ 

Keeping watch by night over their flock (v. 8). 
It was to shepherds with their eyes wide open that 
the heavenly revelation came. They were not -—. 
ing at their post of duty, but keeping watch by night 
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like the stars in the sky. ‘' Keep watch.”’ Find me 
two words in the vocabularies of all the peoples who 
dwell upon the earth more full of sigmficance! Keep 
watch of every avenue by which sin goes out of your 
heart or comes in. Keep watch of your enemies lest 
they do you harm, and of your friends, to do them 
good. eep watch of opportunity, moving past on 
velvet, sandaled feet. Be like those that watch for 
the bridegroom. If I had ten million souls that 1 
could let loose to wander invisibly up and down the 
earth, I should assign one to every little child to 
accompany it from the cradle to the grave, and to 
whisper in its ear through all the swiftly changing 
scenes of life, ‘‘Keep watch! Keep watch! Keep 
watch!”’ 

Be not afraid (v.10). Nothing that comes to those 
who ‘‘ watch” is worth a single thrill of fear. It is 
what happens when we are off our guard that is full 
of danger. Unless the saints are wrong—and they 
are not—the procession of events that files forever 

ast us consists of =e singing ‘‘I bring you joy! 

bring you joy!” Is it not their testimony that 
to them that love God ‘‘all things work together for 
good?” Even in the sorrows that they bring, there is 
the seed of joy. Sorrow is the shell, but joy the kernel, 
of the bitterest fruits of life. Ah! you do not under- 
stand the language of the angels. ‘‘God is a sover- 
eign who visits his people in disguise.” 

Glory to God,... peace among men (v.14). Think 
of a human life devoted unreservedly to those two 
ends. Have you ever met any one who compelled 
from you the exclamation, ‘‘ What a being must that 
God be whose character is so gloriously reflected in 
this mortal'man!" When I see an electric motor 
driving a trolley car ny Bees of our Cincinnati grades, 

I exclaim to myself, ‘‘ What a terrific power is throb- 
bing in that engine.”” A man like Moses or Wesley 
compels a similar outburst of wonder. 

Mary kept all these sayings, pondering them in 
her heart (v.19). The trouble with most ot us is, 
that we do not keep wise sayings in our heart, and 
with the rest of us, that we do not ‘‘ ponder” them. 
For one, I have heard enough truth to make me 
wiser than Plato, if I had only retained it. For 
another, I have retained enough to make me of at 
least a little value to society, if I had only wisely 
considered it. ‘‘ Pondering” sounds so much iike 

undering, that one cannot help thinking of truth, 
in the mind, being pounded like soiled linen in the 
old fashioned wash barrel, or like milk in a churn. 
Butter wisdom won't come out of milk thoughts - 
without churning. A pondering man is a ponderous 
man. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O 


Monday.—Prov. 3: 13-26 . . . . . . Counsel for New Year 
Tuesday.—Luke 2: 1-20. ..... The shepherds find Jesus 
Wednesday.—Isaiahg:1-7. .. . . . . Isaiah's prophecy 
pO AN ee eee ee ae Christ is Lord 
Friday.—Heb. 1:1-8 ...... .. . Worship by angels 
Saturday.—John r:1-14.......... +. . Made flesh 
Sunday.—1 John 4: 4-14. ... . . Sent to save 


al 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Let Us be Like the Shepherds of Bethlehem 


1. Workers in God's World: 
Keeping watch... over their flock \8) 
Diligent in his business? . . . before kings (Prov. 22 : 29). 
Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 © 10). 
Study... to do your own business (« Thess. 4: 11). 
2. Listeners to God’s Message : 
An angel... stood... said (9-14). 
Mine ears hast thou opened (Psa. 40 : 6). 
Didst reveal them unto babes { Matt. 11 : 25, 26). 
Unto you it is given to know (Matt. 13 : 11). 
3. Seekers After God's Will: 
Let us now go... and see (15). 
Ye shall seek, . . . thou shalt find (Deut. 4 : 29). 
My heart said unto thee (Psa. 27 : 8). 
I said not, . . . Seek ye me in vain (Isa. 45 : 19). 
4- Worshipers of God’s Son : 
Found... the babe... in the manger (16). 
Are come to worship him (Matt. 2: 2). 
Honor the Son, even as... the Father (John 5 : 23). 
In the name of Jesus . . . bow (Phil. 2: 10, rr). 
5- Tellers of God's Word: 
They made known concerning (17). 
They shall speak of the glory (Psa. 145 : 11, 12). 
We cannot but speak (Acts 4 : 20). 
Confess . . . Jesus as Lord (Rom. 10 : 9). 
6. Praisers of God's Grace : 
Returned, glorifying and praising God (20). 
My tongue shall talk of . . . righteousness (Psa. 35 : 28). 
Will sing of the lovingkindness ( Psa. 89 : 1). 
Thanks be to God for his. . . gift (2 Cor. 9: 15). 
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The decrees of men are often but the indications 
of the determinations of God. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 7 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


YEAR'S study of the words and work of Jesus ! 
Does your a an | know what an opportunity it 
will have in the year of our Lord, 1906 ? Before 

the teachers take up the lesson with the classes, tell 
the school about the year’s study. Arouse yourself, 
the teachers, the pupils, to a high sense of privilege 
and opportunity, as you tell how ey ag how 
intimately, all may learn, as the weeks go by, the 
teachings and doings and character of Jesus. 
Enough for the broad outlook. 

Turn the school’s thought, then, tu the lessons of 
the first quarter. Shall we find the golden thread 
that runs through them all? What will give us an 
idea of the quarter’s lessons as a whole, so that we 
may keep in mind from the start what we may expect 
to learn about Jesus in the first quarter? Ask all to 
turn to Matthew 4:23. (The Bible should, of course, 
be ready for instant use throughout the school.) When 

ou see that the verse has been found, turn to the 

lackboard and write the word Jesus at the left 
side. Then ask, ‘‘ What four words in the verse tell 
what Jesus did in the time covered by the lessons 
which we shall study until April of this year?” 

As you get the words from the school, print them 
clearly in bold letters on the board, the word Went 


— after ‘‘ Jesus,” and the other three Teaching, 





eaching, Healing, in column. 
TEACHING 
JESUS went} PREACHING 
HEALING 











Ask the school to read with you the verse, and then 
to repeat it without the Bible. ‘‘ Yes,—where Jesus 
went, what he taught, how he preached, whom he 
healed, all this and more we can learn, if we will. 
Let us read now the lesson of to-day from our Bibles. 
I will read the first verse, the teachers the second, 
and other officers and the pupils the third, and so on. 
We, with the shepherds, are to find Jesus.” 

After the study period, let the superintendent try 
the experiment of making no comment on the lesson, 
but ask simply for the Golden Text and for Mat- 
thew 4 : 23, making sure of a full response. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

x 


The good of man is the glory of God. 
ba 
The Superintendent’s Lantern 


With the lesson story centering about the life of Christ a 
very much larger selection of lantern slides will be available 
than was the case with recent Old Testament lessons,—and 
this very fact will call for extra care in making selections. A 
very beautiful picture by Plockhérst showing the ‘* Apparition 
to the Shepherds"’ shows an angel with outstretched wings 
declaring the message to a group of amazed shepherds. One 
of Tissot’s pictures, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds,"’ is 
available in either black-and-white or colored slide. The pic- 
ture abounds in detail, and this will be its weak point with 
some and its strong point with others. 

The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictnre is entitled ‘‘ Tra- 
ditional Field of the Shepherds, near Bethlehem,"’ and is 
available as a lantern slide. 
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The way to get an angel's beauty is to do an 
angel's business. 
al 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’ 


“While shepherds watched their Psalm 08 : 1-4. 


flocks by night."’ (136: 1-4. 197: I- 
* O little town of Bethlehem."’ Pushes ven : 17-19. +) 
* Songs of praise the angels sang.” (148: 1, 2. 209: 2-4.) 
*O come, all ye faithful Psalm 89 : 25-27. 
* Hark! the herald angels sing."’ (122: 2-4. 180: 3-6.) 
“It came upon the midnight Psalm 148 : 1-3, 7 
clear.”’ (223: 1-3. 323: 1-3.) 


“ Angels, from the realms of glory."’ 
™ Once in royal David's city."’ 
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Lesson Calendar 
s. January 7.—The Shepherds Find Jesus. . 


Psalm 118 : 17-20. 
(170: 17-20. 240: 3-6.) 


. Luke 2: 1-20 


2. January 14.—The Wise Men Find Jesus. .... Matt. 2: 1-12 
3. January 21 —The Boy Jesus Pak wes 8s 6 Luke 2 : 40-52 
4. January 28.—The Baptism of Jesus. ....... Mark 1: 1-11 
5. February 4.—The Temptation of Jesus ...... Matt 4: 1-1 


6. February 11 —Jesus Calling Fishermen .... . uke 5: 1-11 
H February 18 —A Day of Miracles in Capernaum . . Mark 1 : 21-34 


February 25 —Jesus’ Power to Forgive ..... . Mark 2° 1-12 
9 March 4.—Jesus Tells Who are Blessed... . . . Matt. 5: 1-16 
30. March 11.—The Tongue and the Temper... . . Matt. 5: 33-48 
11. March 18.—Review. 
12. March 25.—Temperance Lesson. ........ Prov. 23 : 29-35 
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The glory of a life depends not on the heritage it 
receives, but on the joy it confers. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


This entire year is devoted to the life of Christ. 
May we help our children to know and accept him 
as their Friend, Helper, Saviour, and Teacher. 

At the top of the blackboard, if space permits, 
otherwise upon a special chart, the thought of the 
year’s work may be kept before our classes, as follows: 


ONDERFUL 
Worcs AND OF 
ORKS 
General Topic: Stories about Jesus. 


Lesson Story: How the Shepherds Found Jesus. 
Lesson Aim: How We May Find Jesus. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Christmas and New Year's have just passed, and 
before they come again a whole year must roll 
around. e wish it to be a very happy new year 
to all,—365 days of 1906, full of God's goodness. 
(Refer to last week’s outline.) On this first Sunday, 
and on every Sunday until another new year, we are 
to study the Wonderful Words and Works of the 
best man whoever lived. You know his name. (Pre- 
serve this thought on board or chart as above. ) 

The story of Jesus is so wonderful that it was 
written by four different men, named Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and we call their books the Gospels, 
or ‘‘good news.” (Show where they are in the Bible, 
and repeat the names.) Last year we learned what 
ee told about Jesus. This year we will learn what 

atthew, Mark, and Luke told. (Each child should 
own a Testament, and be encouraged to read the 
lesson at home.) 














LESSON. 


I wonder if you know to whom the good news was 
first told. As it was brought by angels, it would 
seem as if the rich people might hear it first, but 
the message first came to some poor men away from 
home, watching their flocks by night. Who were 
they? (Sketch the fields and flocks as you talk.) 


‘* Shepherds were watching their flocks through the night, 
When from the heavens there came a great light ; 
Angels said, ‘ Fear not, glad tidings we bring, 

Jesus is born to you, Saviour and King.’ ”’ 


(Show a picture of a real Oriental shepherd.) These 
shepherds were strong, brave men, who had led their 
flocks so far away to find pasture that they could not 
gp home at night, so they banded together for safety 
and company. While some slept, others watched. 
They were so surprised at the bright light that they 
were afraid, until the angel said, ‘‘ Fear not, for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings, good news of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” What was the 
good news? Our Christmas lesson told us. In the 
village of —— (sketch hills of Bethlehem) the baby 
— was born. 

Mary and Joseph did not live there. They had gone 
to Bethlehem because it was necessary for every- 
one to return to his native city to be taxed, 
just as every man must go to his own home city to 
vote. The home of Joseph and Mary was in Naza- 
reth, more than sixty miles away. It had been a 
long, hard journey, and when they reached Beth- 
lehem so many others had come that there was no 
more room at the hotels or inns, so they found a 
place where the cattle were sometimes kept, a sort of 
stable. That very night the baby Jesus was born, 
and his first bed was a ——? Sing ‘‘Away in a 
manger, no crib for a bed,” etc. An angel had told 
Mary what to call her baby: ‘‘ Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus,” etc. 

The shepherds with their flocks were not very far 
away when the angel said, ‘‘ Unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord.” (Write the outline.) . They wanted to find 
him. They knew the city of David meant Beth- 
lehem, for when David was a shepherd boy he lived 
there, and watched his sheep in those very same 
fields. The angel gave them a sign (read v. 12), 
and suddenly a multitude of them praised God, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Glory to God,” ete. The shepherds wanted to 
find Jesus right away, and said one to another, ‘* Let 
us gomow...andsee.” They hurried to Bethlehem, 
and found it was true (vs. 15, 16). 


** Once a little baby lay 
Cradled on the fragrant hay, 
Long ago on Christmas ; 
Stranger bed a babe ne’er found, 
Wondering cattle stood around, 
Long ago on Christmas.,’’ 


The shepherds spread the good news, and as they 
returned to their flocks they praised God for what 
they had heard and seen. People wondered at the 
story, and Mary wondered why those shepherds 
came to find her baby. That was nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. People of many lands Save heard 
the story over and over. We have known it since 
we were little children. I wonder if we have all 
found Jesus. (Explain its meaning.) The angel 
said the good news was for all people,—that means 
-_ and me,—and our text says, ~ Unto you—Fred, 

mma, Philip—unto you is born a Saviour,” etc. 
He wants to save you from all wrongdoing or sin, 
from telling lies, from cheating in school, from dis- 
obedience, selfishness, getting angry, from saying 
naughty words, etc. 

As soon as the shepherds heard about him they 
started to find him. ear Saviour, on the first Sun- 
day of this new year help each child to find thee, and 
keep us from sin - by day. 

As a review read the entire lesson, allowing the 
children to supply words here and there. 
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‘sat 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HAT should be your aim in teaching the life of 
Jesus Christ this year? First, for yourself, 
to become more thoroughly acquainted with 

him than you have ever been, so that you may know 
him as a living person, always present to influence 
thoughts and guide your daily life. Second, to 
ring your pupils into obedient fellowship with him, 
the Son and supreme revealer of God our Father. 
Third, to help mankind to know and accept him as 
Saviour and Lord. He is a new revelation to the 
world of to-day. The spirit of society, the conduct 
of business, the relations between civilized nations, 
the maintenance of the peace of mankind—all these 
are measured by the standards of Jesus Christ as 
they never were before, and he is exercising a con- 
trolling influence among the nations hardly conceived 
of a half century ago. The new revelation to this, 
our generation, has come through the prayerful 
study and experience of the presence of Christ by 
persons like you,—through the approach to him of the 
average man. This year may witness a great ad- 
vance in the knowledge of him. Keep these three 
things in mind in connection with each lesson. 

You need, besides your Bible, a Harmon 
Gospels, a map of Palestine, one or more Lives of 
Christ, and a Commentary on the Gospel. The first 
three gospels are the text for study. The fourth 
gospel is independent of the others, and cannot be 
successfully combined with them. I suggest Ste- 
vens and Burton's ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels for 
Historical Study,” Burton’s ‘‘Short Introduction to 
the Gospels,” Rhees’ ‘* Life of Jesus of Nazareth,” 
Hall’s ‘The Messages of Jesus According to the 
Synoptists,” and Bosworth’s ‘‘ Studies in the Life of 
Jesus Christ.” 

As an introduction to this first lesson, give in brief 
outline the events recorded in Luke 1:1 to 2: 8; 
Matthew 1 : 18-25. Note in Hall’s ‘‘ Messages” how 
the sayings of these narratives may have been used 
as hymns in the early Christian Church. Then direct 
your ‘gg ~4 attention to three objects to be studied: 

The eavenly Visitants. Show how Matthew 
looked at the birth of the Son of God on its earthly 
side. ‘‘ Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judza in 
the days of Herod the king’’ (Matt. 2:1). John saw 
it on the heavenly side. ‘The Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory ” (John 
1:14). Luke saw both sides—the neavenly and the 
earthly messengers of God face to face (Luke 2: 
8-11). 

The spiritual world is not separated from us by 
space or time, but only by our lack of co to per- 
ceive it. It is not said that the angel came to the 
shepherds, but that he ‘‘stood by them.” When he 
had spoken, ‘‘suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host.” They are always 
around us, sometimes suddenly discovered. Spiritual 
vision is gained and kept by obedience to spiritual 
laws. Those who are eager to learn divine truth 
and to live by it will receive revelations from God. 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Work-=.Money 


Both saved by using PEARLINE with- 
out rubbing. Rubbing means unhealthy 
work; no time to yourself; no comfort in 
washing. rubbing means less 
wearing, scraping, tearing: fewer clothes 
to buy: economy. Save your health, 
your strength; wash in a suitable, 
womanly way; and while doing this, 











































































































































































































































































Fountain 
Pen Outfit 


$1.05 




















The Sunday School Times Fountain Pen is extra large size, 
warranted 14-karat gold, hard iridium pointed ; holder is hard 


rubber, handsomely chased. Your choice of three different styles 
of points, —medium, fine, and stub. Try the pen ten days; if, at 
the end of that time, you are dissatisfied with your purchase, re- 


| was the Christ, which is the Greek word 


| and by nineteen centuries of his salva- 
| tion of mankind. 
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(Continued from preceding page ) 


The Heavenly Child. How were the 
shepherds to be sure that they had not 
been dreaming on the hillside? They 
were sent into the village to see the 
evidence that messenger and message 
were genuine—‘‘a babe... lyingina 
manger" (v.12). How was he different 
from all other babes? By thiee things 
he would prove the difference (v. 11). 


| 


He was to be a Saviour. His name 
prophesied it (Matt. 1:21). The Incar- 
nation was aS wonderful a part in the 


salvation of men as the crucifixion. He 
for the Hebrew Messiah. The prophet 
Simeon saw that by the Holy Spirit 
— 2 : 26, 29-32). He was the Lord. 
n the field the shepherds saw ‘ an angel 
of the Lord.” Then ‘‘the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them.” At both 
these visions ‘‘they were sore afraid.” 
But in the manger they saw the Lord 
himself, and without fear. Such is our 
Father’s condescension to his children. 
The Heavenly Saying. What was to 
be the effect of the announcement of 
the threefold meaning of the coming. of 
the Saviour, Christ, the Lord? he 
angels’ song revealed that (v. 14). We 
are seeing the fulfilment of their saying 
in the events of this very year just past. 
In the highest heavens glory to God, 
and on earth peace to men, brought by 
the Prince of coed 

The people wondered at the saying 
(v. 18). But they did not all receive 
the child as their Saviour. Mary pon- 
dered the saying, and kept thinking 
lovingly of it, together with the mes- 
sage which the angel had brought to 
her. The shepherds praised God for the 
saying, and went back to their work as 
before (v. 20), The angels’ message has 


















now been illumined by the life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of the Lord, 


The saying is still ad- 
dressed from heaven to each soul: 
**There is born to you... a Saviour 
who is Christ, the Lord.” Wil you 
accept him ? 

Boston. 


(po 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Birth of Jesus 


I. THE GENERAL .PREPARATION (Matt. 1 
Luke 1: 1 to 2: 20). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 
The greatest event in the world 
seemed to all outward appearance a 
very unpretentious one. An elderly 
man of the lineage of David came to 
Bethlehem with his betrothed wife at 
the time of an enrolment. They were 
able to secure only the humblest ac- 
commodation. That very night a child 


’ 


But while Mary and Joseph were watch- 
ing over him with fond delight, strange 
things were happening in the fields out- 
side of the city. 

| Out there were a band of shepherds 
| watching their flocks. Like true sons of 
| Israel they were probably thinking, in 
the silence and repose of the night, of 
that all-absorbing theme, the coming of 
the Promised One. It was natural for 
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them to wonder when the hopes of the 
nation would come to fruition. Sud- 
denly an angelic host was seen to be near 
|them, and a great radiance enveloped 
|them. They:heard a voice which de- 
clared that the glad event had hap- 
| pened: the Saviour had been born, and 
| that close at hand. 

| Filled with holy zeal, the shepherds 
| hastened to see the little babe. What 
| they said about him filled the bystand- 
ers with amazement, but not so Mary. 
She knew that the little one had a great 
destiny. That he should be thus wel- 
comed would not seem to her at all 
strange. Instead, she treasured up every 
word which the simple shepherds had re- 
ported, pondering over them repeatedly 
and persistently. 

To the complete history of Jesus 
the story of John the Baptist is a pre- 
lude, enabling the thoughtful reader to 
have some comprehension of the condi- 





was born, his rude cradle being the | 
manger in a cave adjacent to the inn. | 
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tions into which the Christ was born. 
There were those who were ‘righteous 
and blameless,” leaders of the nation 
toward every good word and work. 
They made a working basis oo 
sympathetic. with his ideals and pur- 
poses, furnishing him loyal followers 
and associates, helping on his work. 
They were those who ‘‘ remembered 
|the mercy” of God to their people. 
| who sympathetically interpreted their 
| past history, who were Poe gre to ac- 
|cept that broader and deeper explana- 
| tion of it that Jesus gave. 

| Many sorts of preparation for the 
| Christ-child might be noted. Matthew 
|sums up the situation by a prophetic 
quotation. He represented the power of 
| God. Luke declares that Christ’s com- 
| ing was pre-eminently an expression of 
joy and hope. 





| 
| II. Rererence LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Life of Christ will be 
mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon re- 
quest, for a two-cent stamp. 

For the detailed study of the Gospel of 
| Luke a very good commentary is Far- 
|rar’s *‘Luke” in the Cambridge Bible. 
| On Matthew the International Revision 
|Commentary is preferable. On the 
| theme of this lesson see Dawson, ‘‘ Life 
| of Christ,” 23-25; Rhees, ‘‘Life of Jesus,” 

§ 63; Ramsay's ‘‘Was Christ Born at 

Bethlehem?” is an interesting mono- 
graph regarding the time of his birth. 


III. QuEsTIONs FoR Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
tul consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Forerunner of Jesus. (1.) To 
whom did the first message come which 
distinctly declared that Jesus was at 
\}hand? (2.) How was John fitted to re- 
ceive such a message and to understand 
it? (3.) Was it natural that the boy 
John should be ‘in the deserts till the 


day” when his work should begin ? 
| 2. The Pilgrimage to Bethlehem. 
| (4.) Why did Mary wish to have her son 


| born in Bethlehem? (5.) What political 
movement made this desirable and na- 
tural ? 

| 3, The Humble Resting-Place. (6.) 
Was there any humiliation implied in 
| the fact that Jesus was born in a man- 
ger? 

| 4. The Angels and the Shepherds. 
(7.) Does it seem incongruous that such 
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LESSON FOR .JANUARY 7 


COD LIVER OIL 
AND MORE, 


Some physicians will ques- 
tion the value of raw cod 
liver oil in wasting diseases, 
but they won’t question the 
value of Scott’s Emulsion. 
Scott’s Emulsion is more 
than cod liver oil, It’s half 
digested before the patient 
gets it. Raw cod liver oil is 
a severe tax on the stomach 
of even a healthy person. 
Scott’s Emulsion contains 
glycerine and the valuable 
hypophosphites of lime and 
soda. There’s food in these 
for bone, muscle and tissue. 
Raw cod liver oil offers no 
such combination. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
Read Prudential nd ‘send In coupon. 














a message should come to these shep- 
herds ? (8. ) or could it be called 

** good tidings of great joy to all the 
people ?” 

5. At Bethlehem. (9.) What was the 
effect of the shepherds’ story upon those 
who gathered to hear it ? 

he Mother. (10.) How did it im- 
press Mary, and what does it add to our 
conception of her? 


1V. Some Leapinc THovuGHTSs. 
{General discussion under the leader’s direction.) 
The great news was given first to 
the shepherds. What are the qualities 
which invite Divine messages to-day ? 
Were angels to put into words for the 
world to-day the significance of Jesus, 
could they use the same phrases ? 


Boston. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 
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And they were on their feet at every 
opportunity to tell what Jesus Christ 
meant to them; to the weak man 
strength, to the tempted victory, to the 
poor man wealth, to the sad-hearted joy, 
to every man according to his need 
Christ had been, they said, the glorions 
Redeemer of their life. 
% 


And this is what Christ ever does. 
Whatever or whoever touches him or is 
touched by him is changed. 

% 


He changes people’s opinions. Some 
people say that it doesn’t matter what a 
man’s opinions are. But it does mat- 
ter. If a man thinks a lie is justifiable, 
he will act one way. If he thinks it is 
not, he will act another way. Jesus never 
for a moment tolerated the idea that if 
people had wrong opinions they did not 
need to change them. He was called 
usually a teacher, and that is what he 
was. One of his favorite questions was, 
‘* What do you think?” And the world 
has becn thinking changed thoughts 
ever since he was here. The Greek 
word which we translate ‘‘ repentance” 
means literally ‘‘ change of mind.” All 
who find Christ will change their minds. 


% 


And Christ changes our minds on 
many questions. He has changed the 
opinions of the western world as to the 
rights of woman and the child; as to the 
true ideals of life; as to God and the 
soul and the future; as to the right or- 
ganization of society; and as to man’s 
relation to his brother. And when any 
individual finds Christ now, Christ in- 
fluences his opinion on all these matters, 
and makes practical and real to him 
personally what theoretically Christen- 
dom holds as ey doctrine of things. 


Christ makes everything look different 
to us when we wey him. Apart from 
him some things appear allowable which 
are instantly condemned when we find 
him and show them to him. Pride, 
social pageeeny. the demand of the 
service of others, certain pleasures and 
indulgences, all change their aspect 
when we find Christ. Then sympathy, 
brotherhood, service of others, self-con- 
trol, frugality to the end that we may 
have more to give, take the place of the 
other things. Christ made the change 
necessary. 











January 7, 1906. How Finding Christ 
Changes the Life. (Matt. 13: 
44-66.) (Consecration 
Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—How Christ changed Levi (Luke 5 : 
27-29). , 

TurEs.—He changed Simon (John 1 : 40- 
42). 

WeED.—He changed Nathanael (Johnr : 


45-49). 
THuRS.—He changed Saul (Acts 9 : 1-6). 
Fr1i.— He changed the jailor (Acts 16:25-34). 
SatT.—He changed the Ephesians (Acts 19 : 
13-20). 











Tell of some sudden changes; some gradual 
changes. 

Why must the change begin within and work 
outward ? 

Mention things that hasten the changes; 
that retard it. 


IFTEEN hundred railroad men were 
gathered in Detroit last fall, at a 
convention of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association. They were 
among the best representatives of that 
great body of steady, competent, unex- 
citable men who look after the lives and 
a good part of the property of the people 
of our country. They were earnest, 
enthusiastic men, and whenever in the 
Convention the meetings were thrown 
open to them, they were as prompt to 
take part as they would have been to 
rise to the occasion in a railroad emer- 
gency. At one of the first meetings 
the leader called for any hymn the men 
wanted. Instantly they began 


“ There’s not a friend like the lowly Jesus, 
No, not one; no, not one.’’ 


“~ 


| Christ changes the meaning of life 
| and its experiencestous, We had been 
| treating it asesomething that belonged 
|to us. When we followed him we 
learned that life was a trust given to us 
of God as an opportunity and a discipline. 
He shows us what we had not under- 
stood, the significance of sorrow and 
suffering. Some told us it was mean- 
ingless, and that God had no relation to 
it; others that it showed he did not 
care; others that he could not help it. 
Christ shows us that it has a mystery in 
it not yet clear, but that it has also a 
divine meaning which is clear, and that 
out of its chastening we are to emerge 
refined and pure. 





| And when we find Christ we are 
ourselves changed. He does not alter 

merely our opinions. He alters us. He 
| shows us what we can and ought to be, 
| as we had not seen it before, and he 
| proceeds to make us this. He is the 
Teacher. He is also the Saviour. ** We 
are changed,” says Paul. That was 
what the railroad men said: ‘‘I] was a 
drunkard. I never touch it now, and 
have my own home.” ‘I was a prize- 
fighter, and now I never strike a man, 
| and Jesus Christ is my friend and de- 
|liverer.” ‘*Once,” said the blind man, 
‘I was blind. Now I see.” Between 
that ‘‘once” and this ‘‘ now,” Christ, 
the changing power, stands. 

x 


It is a fact capable of proof that Christ 
has done and is doing what no one else 
could do. 


Do we who follow him resist any of 
his changes in us? 

If we were nearer to him, would we 
discover some undiscovered things which 





need change in us? 


Send 10 cents for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston. 
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9] To get the whole commu- 
nity into touch with the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1906 
on. the Life of Christ; see that 
The Wisdom Calendar is 
given a place of prominence 
in every household. Send 
one into the home of every 
scholar. 


§] Let the Home Department 
Visitor leave a Calendar at 
each house on the next round 
of visits. 


§] The daily Bible readings 
help to throw light on the 
lesson for the following Sun- 
day. The Scripture passages, 
displayed in colors, appeal to 
the eye and often find lodg- 
ment in the memory. 


§| It is a good Calendar to use 
one’s self, and a good Calen- 
dar to give away for use. 


§/A single copy costs 10 cents ; 
ten copies, 8 cents each; 100 
copies, 7 cents each; 
sheets free on request. The 
Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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This is the Mald of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

Por -22 employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate ae in the parlor, can 
be kept oe y clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly. on with.a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 





composition. 


cool. 


Pears’ 


Most soaps clog the skin pores 
by the fats and free alkali in their 


Pears is quickly rinsed off, leaves}} "=" 
the pores open and the skin soft and |= 


Established in 1789. 
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The Trumbull Year Book 


Daily Readings for Life’s Everyday Problems. 
the writings of Henry Clay Trumbull by Caroline K. Herrick. 
Cloth, 25 cents; padded leather, 50 cents; postpaid. The Sun- 
day School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


By PROF. AMOS R. WELLS 


Sample Chapters—* How to Get Home Study”; 
; “ What To Do with Backward Scholars ik 
with the Harder Lessons,’ 
Indexed. 
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’ Etc. 


How to Solve Them 
‘*The Last Five Min- 
“What To Do 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
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The Travel Lessons 


On the Life of Jesus 


By Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 
Author of “‘ The Boy Problem” and ‘‘ The Boys’ 
Life of Jesus.” 
nday School Times; “Dr. Forbush is 
The, Sa in mee Sunday-school that it is possible to 
get a class of twenty-five healthy, restless boys as 
much interested in studying the life of Christ as 
ey - jade pom scores. F hj eh 
ie pian fieese toneene is to teach Jesus’ li 
while the students are in the very atmosphere of 
the places where His life was spent. 
ev. Alfred H. Barr: “ You Bave, certainly 
zed a new aa in our Lesso: 
W.G. Ballen * LL.D, “ Dr. Forbush’ s idea 
is an haiebion Of ‘genius. 
Accompany In Lessons for 1906, 
or used Independently. "hese Lessons have been 
thoroughly revised for a new edition. 
Send a postal card at once for Dr. Forbush’s 
Free Descriptive Pamphlet. 
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SELECT 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and 
AMOS R. WELLS, M. A. 
Sales More than One Million Copies 


The volume for 1906 contains the beet and lstest illus- 
» trations and explanations of the lesson-matter, pre- 
sented in a concise and effective manner, thus giving 

) to the teacher the power to impart the truths in an 
interesting and forceful way. 


Price, in Cloth, postpaid, $1.25 
,w. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Bost Chicago 
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Published by the publishers of the famous “ i Hymes.” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


LIVE SONGS 


found in Tillman’s Song r% Send 24c. and 
get a full cloth-bound copy of 


Charlie D.Tiliman, 14 Austell Bidg. ,Atlanta,Ga. 





OME. Write President 
Ay Ee Oskaloosa, la. 














Gye Smmday School Fines 


Philadelphia, December 23, 1905 


Entered at the Post-oflice at Vhiladelphia as 
‘ second-class matter ° 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate ebdvecsns or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
| 3 1.00 copies ub than oad will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 





pale apt-ccalin 





| 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


| the foliowing rate, which includes postage : 


Soothe the throat and stop a 
hacking cough. A safe and 
simple remedy. Sold only in boxes. 





(ne copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘he Sunday School Times Company. 


Tue SuNDAY Scuoo. Times Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 











